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ADDISON’S WALK, 





ON THE BANKS OF THE THAMES AT OXFORD, ENGLAND. 







‘ 


the classic purlieus of Oxford University, the most ancient and the most wealthy seat of learning in ee 
the world, It is unknown whether Alfred the Great instituted or merely revived its foundation. Br 
The beauty and magnificence of the buildings at Oxford are equalled by few cities. From the £ ds 
neighboring heights it presents a grand and imposing spectacle, from the number and variety of its ine 
spires, towers, domes, and other public edifices; while these structures, by their magnitude and Ai: 
splendid architecture, give it on a nearer approach an air of the most striking magnificence. “ High 
Street” is one of the most beautiful in the world. 
The city of Oxford is built on a gentle eminence, at the confluence of the rivers Isis and the 
Cherwell, and near the Thames. Along these rivers, and between them and the city, lies a tract of 
| beautiful and luxuriant meadows, In the immediate vicinity of the University, is arural promenade 


} of singular loveliness, termed the Water Walks; one of the most romantic portions of this river-side 


Tus subject of our plate is a beautiful “ bit,” as the artists say, of English scenery, selected from 
} 
i 











path has received the name of Addison’s Walk, from the well-known fact of its having been the fa- r i 
vorite strolling place of that celebrated man during hisresidence at Magdalen College, where, in 1693, e 
he took the degree of Master of Arts. The “ Walks” have undergone but little alteration since their Ps 


first formation ; for many years the master spirits of English literature have walked and mused be- 
neath the spreading branches of the venerable tress; for many centuries, the jaded scholar, the 
embryo statesman, and the mature philosopher, have soothed their spirits by the contemplation of ior 
nature’s beenties on the path-way of the Water Walks. And it is here, at the present day, that iy. 
the studious portion of England’s aristocracy, : 












Beneath the shade of melancholy boughs, 
Lose and neglect the creeping hours of time. 





Sir John Denham has some verses which beautifully apply to the view before us :— 
The devious pathway earnestly he traced, 





| 

: 

Between the cloister and the stream embraced, 
Which shade and shelter from the hill derives, yt 
While the kind river wealth and beauty gives, ee: 
| 






And in the mixture of all these appears x 
Variety, which all the rest endears, f 
This scene, had some bold Greek or British bard ' q 
Beheld of old, what stories had we heard ‘ Re 
Of Fairies, Satyrs, and the Nymphs their dames, GB 
Their feasts, their revels, and their amorous flames, 
Tis still the same, although their airy shape 

All but a quick poetic sight escape. 
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A SAIL IN SIGHT; 


OR, THE RESCUE. 
BY MRS. TREMAYNE, NEW YORK, 


CHAPTER I. 


Iw the year 1830, a party of six persons embarked in a chattered vessel from England, on a vo;. 
wage to the Isle of France. Their names were Mr. and Mrs, Seaton, and their child, about a yes: 
old, and its nurse, by name Ellen, and Miss Marion Hope, (the sister of Mrs. Seaton,) and he: 
waiting maid, Charlotte. 

Mr. Seaton was a gentleman of good family and fortune from the north of England, and his wit: 

was daughter of Sir Edward Hope, who resided in the county of Oxfordshire—her mother had die! 
when she was about twelve years old, leaving her and another daughter, about four years younge:, 
to the care of a very indulgent and kind-hearted parent, whose only study was to make his mothe: 
less girls happy. From the time she was fourteen, Mary Hope set at the head of her father’s table— 
became mistress of the house, and a second mother to her young sister Marion; and, as well as 
being the idol of her father, she was beloved and admired by all who knew her. Mothers held her 
up as an example to their daughters of goodness and propriety of conduct, and many offers of hear: 
and hand were made her by eligible suitors. None, however, made any impression upon her until the 
young and handsome Henry Seaton appeared, and he won her heart and obtained her hand wit) 
the express stipulation that she should not leave her own home. This was, as may be supposed, 
more agreeable to her than otherwise, as the idea of separation between her and her father was no: 
to be borne. Mr. Seaton would have preferred taking his wife to see his relations in the north, bu: 
was obliged to yield his wishes, as he had agreed to do, and the family were the same as before, 
with the addition of one number. Mary Hope often used to say she was too happy, for without 
having a single tie broken, she had a new one on her affections ; and there she was at the head of 
the house the same as of old, with her father smiling so kindly upon her, and even called Miss 
Mary by the servants ; and when her child was born, who ever could have been happier than she ’ 
Her sister, for the first time, took her place in the house, and she was overwhelmed with kindnesses 
and attentions. How her delighted father used to pet his grandchild, and bestow presents upon it; 
and he knew his daughter loved roses, and he never entered her room without the choicest ones he 
could find, and never retired at night without a “ God bless you, my child,” and a desire that if she 
felt ill, he might be called; and when she was able to come down staiis again, no lover ever equal- 
led that father in attention to her health and comfort; besides all this, he gave a more substantia! 
proof of his affection on the day that his grandson was born, which happened to be also the very 
day on which his daughter was twenty-one years of age, he bequeathed ten thousand pounds to the 
child, which he was empowered to draw before he became of age in small sums, as he might require 
them; and thus the family dwelt together more happy than it is the lot of most people, till thei: 
joy was broken in upon by the illness of Sir Edward. He was seized with an apoplectic fit, from 
which he had scarcely recovered, when he had another attack and died. He was followed to the 
grave by a large circle of friends, who were truly grieved at his loss, and by dependants who des- 
paired of ever having such another benefactor and master as he had been. ‘The whole family were 
universally beloved, and every body testified the sincere sympathy they felt for the grief of his 
daughters and son-in-law to a degree seldom shown. Mrs. Seaton was of a very delicate frame ii 
mind and body, and grief fell very heavily upon her; for a time she was totally unable to bear up 
against the shock her father’s death had given her, and at last her health became seriously affected. 
The mansion so lately one of joy, was now a house of mourning, so suddenly do circumstances 
change in this ever-changing world. Mr. Seaton consulted a physician of eminence, who said tha: 
travelling was indispensably necessary for the restoration of his wife’s health—a change of scene as 
-well as change of air was required. 

It was a very difficult task to persuade Mrs, Seaton to leave her home—the place in which she 
had spent such a happy life—the house in which she was born and married, and in which her child 
had been born and her father and mother died. There was every thing to endear her to the spot, 
and she almost refused to leave it. Her husband, although he could not have been angry with her, 
was annoyed and vexed. In the first place, her own health, which was paramount to all other 
considerations, required it ; and then he wished to have her known to his relatives, who had most 
kindly invited her to visit them, and lastly, he wished to go himself to see his friends, and his 
mother particularly, and he would not for worlds have allowed her and her boy to remain behind, 
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éor with the natural pride of all fathers about their first child, he wanted to show it to its relations 
and have it admired. Things were in this state, when a letter arrived, which settled every thing. 
It was from Colonel Charles Hope, the brother of Sir Edward, and, of course, uncle of the orphan 
sisters, whose residence was in Bourbon, on the Isle of France. It was to Sir Edward, not know- 
ing him to be dead, and its purport was to this effect :—that the estates belonging to Sir Edward, 
and over which the Colonel had the control and management, had not of late years yielded such 
good crops as formerly, and that he had been induced to sell them to a Dutch merchant, who had 
been very liberal concerning the price. It also said jocosely—* and what shall I do with all this 
money * Unfortunately neither you nor I, my dear brother, are in want of money ; therefore, it is 
nselese until I receive your advice concerning it—so I will dig a hole and bury it, until I hear 
from you. Make my dear nieces both write to their old uncle, who would willingly brave a voyage 
across the ocean to see them, if he were a few years younger; as it is, they had better come and 
see me. Give my best love, and tell them whichever one gets married first, must come and. 
see me, or else I will not send my love to them again.” It concluded by detailing various matters 
not interesting to the reader, and by assurances of kindness and affection to his brother and his 
nieces, and a hope that if they could not meet again on earth, they might in heaven. 

Many tears were shed over this kind letter. It was affecting to think of a brother thus writing 
to another who was dead; but every body must have their trials—the rich as well as the poor, ant 
the reason why the poor appear to grieve less for their trouble is, because they have not time to 
think of them. The living must be cared for, and the dead cannot eat; therefore it is that the 

rt seem to think less of death than the rich, when, in reality, their feelings may be equally sin- 
cere, The Seatons determined to go to the Isle of France, and preparations were speedily made for 
the voyage. A housekeeper was left in the mansion for the purpose of taking care of it for two 
years, which was the time they purposed being absent; and with many struggles, Mrs. Seaton and 
Miss Hope left that delightful home to visit a strange country and strange relations and friends. 

Mr, Seaton, as we have before said, chartered a vessel, in which he provided every necessary 
and unnecessary comfort and accommodation for the whole family. The captain was a retired 

naval officer, a jovial bachelor, who had nothing to do, and who accepted, with the greatest delight 
imaginable, the proposal which Mr. Seaten made him of taking command of the vessel and selecting 
her crew, who were all picked men. There were first and second mate, and twelve seamen and # 
boy, besides a good cook, a steward, a stewardess, and Mr. Seaton’s own man servant, (who was 
his second self,) and the nurse and waiting maid; innumerable delicacies for the invalid were 
stowed away, and presents of the most elegant description were bought for uncle Hope and the 
various members of the family. This fine vessel was named the Hope, and a beautiful figure of 
that goddess ornamented her bows. 

They embarked, and the ladies were delighted with the elegance and comfort of their accommo- 
dations ; and Captain Chalmers was as busy as a bee, having the vessel put in snug order against 
the ladies came abourd. ‘The weather was very fine, and the bustle and gaiety of the scene quite 
cheered Mrs. Seatun, whose face was all smiles again. 

Theit voyage continued for several weeks with fine weather. They were the same as if they 
bad been in their own houses, as regarded comforts of every kind; and they amused themselves as 
well as possible, and were very happy and cheerful. One of the sailors was taken sick after they 
had been out about six weeks, and after having recovered, as every body supposed, he sickened 
again and died quite suddenly. This event they tried to keep from Mrs. Seaton’s knowledge, but 
they were so small a party, that it was impossible ; so that every preparation for the burial at sea 
was made in as orderly a manner as if they had been on board a man-of-war, Captain Chalmers 
performing the office of Chaplain in a very efficient and solemn way. After this event was nearly 
forgotten, the weather was for a time stormy ; they were confined to the cabin a great deal, and 
began to almost wish that the voyage was at an end. At length fine weather returned, and they 
were again able to enjoy the open air. It was observed that a great many sharks had followed in 
the ship’s wake ever since the poor sailor had been buried, and the sailors frequently threw over 
affal to them to see them jump for it. 

One day the whole party were on deck—the weather was uncommonly warm, and it was a dead 
calm; each one sat listlessly with a book or work in their hands, but not one attempted either to” 
work or read, They were all laughing, talking, and trying to invent something new to amuse 
themselves with, when a light breeze sprung up and imparted a little animation to the scene, 

“ Well, I wish we could only have some little incident to vary the monotony of this voyage, or 
as some people would term it, this trip,” said Marion Hope, laughing. ; 

“T like this sort of dreary monotony,” replied Mrs. Seaton, quietly, who was leaning on her arms, 
leoking at the floating nautilus ; “ it suits me—it is dreamy and delicious.” 

“ It is too dreamy, I am afraid, to do you any good, my love,” replied her husband, kindly. _ 
anne we put out the boat and take a row for the amusement of the ladies,” said Captain 

mers, 

“Oh! that would indeed be delightful,” said Miss Hope, in ecstacies, “ We will all go in it,” 
said she, looking slyly at Mr, Seaton. 
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14 BURTON’S GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
« Not J, indeed, for one,” said her sister ; “ nor you, my love—will you ? you will not go!” saig 
she, laying her hand on her husband's arm, and looking up pleasantly in his face. 

« Not indeed if you do not wish it,” was his reply ; “bat still, Mary, I think a row would be de- 
lightful to-Jay—it is so calm, ahd I am sure there could not be any danger.” 

« Bat suppose that any thing should happen !” 

“ Ah, my little, timid, frightened wife, you would not do for a soldier, I am afraid,” said he, 
smiling and kissing her check fondly. 

« No, but I am a very good sailor, you will admit,” said she. 

“ But here comes my boy—he is not afraid of any thing, are you, baby !” said his father, taking 
him in his arms and caressing him for some time. The tricks and antics of the child amused them 
all until he was again resigned to his nurse. 

«“ What shall we do?” said Miss Hope. 

« Suppose you and [ jamp overboard and take a swim,” said Mr. Seaton to her. 

« Uh, yes, indeed I am ready, provided Mary will let me take the baby in my arms.” 

Mrs. Seaton laughed at her, and said “ what a merry girl you are, Marion.” 

“ But,” said Captain Chalmers, “« Mr. Seaton and I have agreed to bathe to-morrow moming, 
before you ladies come on deck.” 

“Tam sorry youwhave told Mrs. Seaton of it,” replied her husband, “for she will be alarmed, 
although she knows I am a tolerably good swimmer.” 

« Oh, no, I shall not, if the water is warm as to-day,” said Mrs, 8. 

«“ What a lazy fellow that boy is,” said the captain, (the boy was standing with his hands in his 
pockets, leaning against the windlass.) 

* Do find something for him to do then,” said Mr. Seaton. 

“ Here, youngster,” said the captain, “ what are you about there !” 

“ Please, sir,” said the boy, touching his hat, “I aint doing nothing.” 

“So I perceive,” said the captain to this reply, which had set them all laughing. “ Now, jus: 
find something to do.” 

« Ay, ay, sir,” and the boy was soon seen ascending the gangway ladder. A monkey which 
they had on board was sitting on one of the cross trees, and to that point the Boy ascended, where 
he played with the monkey in high glee. The conversation on deck had continued ; all were wish- 
ing for something to change the monotony of the voyage when a cry was heard and a rush made 
to look at something in the water. The party who had been conversing, thought it was a strange 
fish, or perhaps a bit of fun amongst the crew. But they very soon perceived that the boy had 
fallen from his dizzy height overboard. The vessel was going at about six knots an hour, with a 
light breeze stirring, and the poor boy was drifting away from it as fast as he could, and trying to 
keep himself above water. He cast a despairing look, and gave a cry for help. The sailors were 
getting the small boat out, and some were calling out to him to keep up; but Mr. Seaton, who saw 
that he would not be able to keep himself up till this was done, threw off his jacket and in a mo- 
ment sprung over the side and swam quickly and gracefully towards the sinking boy. The excite- 
ment was now intense, Mrs. Seaton uttered a cry of fear, when she saw her husband jump over- 
board, and all of them gave a huzza when they saw him catch the boy in his arms and return 
towards the ship. The boat was by this time out, and in a few minutes more they wou!d be safely 
in it, when suddenly such a yell of agony was heard as appalled the hearers. It was evidently from 
Mr. Seaton. His wife shrieked aloud “ he is sinking !” 

« Oh, save him—save him,” said they all. His hands were raised imploringly, and his face, ful! 
of agony, was turned towards his wife. The boy sunk and then rose, and then sunk again, and 
the water crimsoned with his blood. Mr. Seaton sprung convulsively towards the boat, which had 
now nearly reached him; he cast a look full of deathly and extreme horror towards the assembled 
crowd which thronged the ship’s side, and then with his last glance on the face of his young wile, 
he was drawn under the water by his unseen enemies. His violent death struggles were seen 
plainly by all, but they soon ceased, and the water was red all round. The fearful trath was too 
apparent. The sharks which had not yet left the ship, had drawn him under and tore him to 
pieces, with the boy whom he had so nobly saved, and with whom he would have been safely placed 
in the boat in a few minutes. The dreadful monsters rose to the surface repeatedly, and even ap- 
proached the boat. They were not yet satiated with the dreadful feast they had had, and appeared 
to crave for more. Oh! the concentrated agony of those few short moments! Whole years of 
prolonged misery were trifling to the intense horror and despair of the dying and the lookers on. 
The wife to see her husband perish thus before her very eyes, with the smile of satisfaction on his 
face changed to the appalling convulsions of the last agony of a torturing death—who shall even 
imagine the feelings of each one present, much less describe it. ‘The men in the boat had returned 
to the ship as soon as they perceived that all hope was over, and every one had flown to the assist- 
ance of Mrs. Seaton. She shrieked aloud again and again ; her dreadful cries rose above the wind, 
which had suddenly arose, and was now whistling and howling its lament over the sacrifice which 
had been made to the monsters of the deep, whose devouring jaws spared not the husband and 
father, nor the youth by his side. 
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Marion Hope knelt by the side of her sister—the captain gave his orders to the mate, and did not 
leave the side of the wretched widow ; the big round tears stole down his manly face, as he held the 
hands of the unhappy lady—she was in strong convulsions, with foam on her lips, and her fore- 
head covered with the cold damps of death, as they then supposed, Every one that was not 
entirely engaged, had crowded round her, and they momentarily expected the spirit to pass away. 
In one of those fits, Marion Hope uttered no word ; she did move but with a face rigid as a statue; 
she kept her eyes immovably fixed on the countenance of her sister. At length Mrs. Seaton grae 
dually relaxed her tightened hold of the hands that held her. She sunk back and gave a sort of 
shudder; a deep paleness passed over her face, and her eyes were closed. She did not appear to 
breathe, and the captain laid her head gently down, and said “ poor dear lady, her troubles are 
over.” He, as well as every body else, thought she was dead, and there she lay like a corpse. The 
captain laid his hand on Miss Hope’s shoulder; she had not yet spoken; he looked at her and 
pointed to Mrs. Seaton. 

« Let us take her below,” said he to her maid Charlotte. She fell into his arms, and he carried 
her in a fainting state down the stairs and laid her down like an infant on a sofa, Her maid and 
stewardess used restoratives ; and when the captain saw that consciousness was returning, he left 
the cabin to see what had been going on since his absence. He found the nurse with the sweet 
baby by the side of Mrs. Seaton, who, they said, still breathed, but who was, as they thought, so 
near death, that she couid scarcely be said to live. The unconscious child kissed his mother, and 
laid his little cheek to hers, and taking one of her long ringlets in his hand to play with, he said 
“mama,” “papa,” over and over again. ‘There was nota dry eye present when they saw this, 
The nurse wept bitterly, and there were men there—stout men, who had ploughed the seas and 
stood in battle, and seen death in every form—and yet they shed tears as they looked on that pale, 
fair lady, and her child at play by her side, calling on the names of its parents—yet neither could 
answer to its prattle. 

“Take the boy away, nurse,” said the captain, “and we will carry your poor lady below, or 
down stairs.” She did as she was told, and Captain Chalmers and the second mate lifted up the 
insensible Mary Seaton and carried her to the cabin, where they laid her by the side of her sister, 
Marion had partly recovered, and when she saw her sister, she exclaimed, “ poor dear Mary—my 
sweet sister ; she is dead, but it is better that she should be, for she could not have lived long. My 
sweet sister, little did I think that I should have to see you laid in your shroud, and your sweet 
boy an orphan,” 

They told her that her sister was not yet dead. She did not believe them. They assured her that 
she was warm and still breathed, but that the slumber would end in death. Marion went to her 
side and took her hand ; there was still a pulse. 

“She may yet be better,” said the captain. Marion shook her head. Her pulse still beat, and 
in this state she remained for two days, and all that time they waited for her expiring sigh. But 
she did not die. She recovered so far as to be able to look at those around her and swallow any 
thing liquid, but not to speak. She did not speak for three weeks, but merely looked vacantly 
around her, and then shut her eyes again; and thus she eontinned till the end of the voyage, 
hovering between life and death, and there was no knowing which would conquer. 

A gloom pervaded every soul on board that ship; even the sailors spoke lower, and sung no 
more songs, but assembled together and told stories of dreadful accidents at sea, Captain Chal- 
mers mourned his friend with a deep and heartfelt sorrow, Had it been a storm in which he was 
drowned, it would not have been so dreadful, but to be torn limb from limb by sharks, and drawn 
under into their expanded jaws while in the very act of saving a fellow creature’s life, with the 
smile of satisfaction upon his face, and in sight of his family and friends !—the thought was so 
agonizing that the very remembrance of the scene harassed up the feelings of all who witnessed it. 
Poor Harry Seaton! young, happy, and good—what a mourful fate was thine! thus verifying the 
scriptural passage, “ that even in the midst of life we are in death!” That happy party who were 
assembled on deck, saying “ they wished for some stirring incident to vary the monotony of the 
voyage,” little thought how soon so dreadful an incident would happen, and how soon the mono- 
tony of the voyage would be changed to deep gloom and mourning. It is well that we cannot see 
into the future. 

At length, after a voyage of one hundred days, without a storm, the “ Hope” anchored in the 
rea! harbor of Port North West, or Port Louis, and the sorrowful party made preparations for 

ing. 


CHAPTER II. 


The residence of Colonel Charles Hope was beautifully situated between the city called Port 
Louis and Port B . The road leading to it passes through a delightful country, where the dwel- 
lings of the colonists are as many temples raised to gaiety and hospitality, In short, any one who 
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has read the scenes so eloquently described by the author of Paul and Virginia, can imagine the 
lovely aspect of this country. In a northern direction the romantic district of Pample Mouses pre- 
sents to the lovers of botany the celebrated Jardin de |’etat, where the vegetable riches of the whole 
east flourish. It would be unnecessary, however, to detail an account of what is so well known, 
any farther. The population of the isle consisted, at the time of its conquest by the English, of 
ninety thousand souls, and the revenue for the year 1810, was valued at a million, and from six to 
seven hundred thousand francs. It was raised chiefly from custom-house duties. But to return to 
our story. Colonel Hope received his widowed and orphan nieces with the greatest kindness and 
affection. He learnt the death of the brother with whom he had spent his childhood days, with 
becoming fortitude and calmness, as an event which he knew was in the common course of al! 
things. He was, of course, grieved; but when he saw the child of that brother lying in a state 
which so nearly resembled death that she could scarcely be said to be alive, and heard the mourn. 
ful story of her young husband’s agonizing death, the fortitude of the kind old gentleman gave way, 
and he wept over her like a child. The journey had fatigued her, and she had a succession of 
spasms and fainting fits, which lasted several days, until all who saw her, prayed fervently that she 
might depart in peace—but their prayers were not answered. She recovered; but oh! so like 
shadow, so wan, so heart-broken, that no casual beholder could ever look upon her without pity, 
and when her uncle used to take her small, thin hand in his, and say “ my poor niece!” she would 
look at him with a smile that made him turn away from the sight—that smile was ten times worse 
than the expression of the greatest grief could have been. It told of a mind whose bright visions 
were gone—the sun of whose intellect had set in despair. Mary Seaton, the young, the lovely, 
and the beloved, had lost her reason. She was gentle as a young infant, and answered the sorrow- 
ing looks of those around her, by that unmeaning smile. She was a harmless maniac. It may well 
be supposed that all this could not fail to injure the health and peace of Marion Hope. She was 
in a very low, nervous way for a long time, and it was only by the unceasing exertions of her 
uncle and numerous friends, that she rallied at all. She was naturally lively and warm hearted— 
full of affection and kindness, possessing good, sound intellect, brilliant talents, and had youth, 
beauty, and wit to add to them all; and the manner of Henry Seaton’s death had struck terror to 
her heart—and worse even than that, was to view the state to which her sister was reduced. Mary 
Seaton could never again sit and converse with her as of old; she could never even mention the 
happy days they had spent together at home, for all the answer would be that vacant smile, that 
glance whose intelligence was gone—it was all too mournful the change that a few short months 
had made. Very much against her own will, Miss Hope went out a great deal. She would have 
remained with her sister, had she followed the bent of her own inclination, but this was not allowed 
by the kind relative, who saw that some distraction from sad remembrances was absolutely neces- 
sary, and therefore they forced her into all the pleasant gaiety of the neighborhood, and were re- 
warded by seeing a few smiles occasionally light up her countenance to something like joy. One 
day the news was brought that an English frigate had arrived at the island, and several of the 
officers who were acquainted with Colonel Hope and other families in the neighborhood, came on 
shore to visit them, and gave occasion for several delightful balls and parties. One of these Miss 
Hope attended, and she returned to her uncle’s house that night much less dissatisfied with having 
gone than upon any former occasion. Had she been asked why, she would not have been able to 
give any good reason for it; or perhaps she would have replied, “ that as her health and spirits were 
recovering their usual tone, that her dislike to society was decreasing.” But the reason was, she 
felt the undeniable happiness of first love; but as it is not our intention to write a love story, we 
will not enter into auy details concerning love making, but simply state sufficient particulars for the 
proper understanding of our story. 

Captain Frederick Trelawny, of the 32d regiment, was returning from abroad to England, upon 
a four years’ leave of absence, and at a ball given by one of the gentlemen of the island, he saw and 
fell in love with Miss M. Hope; in the course of six weeks he proposed himself, and was condi- 
tionally accepted by her, which did not satisfy him, so he went to Colonel Hope and told him 
exactly the state of his mind, and urged the necessity of a speedy marriage, as he was obliged to go 
to England concerning his property, and was not willing to trust to the future too much. Colonel 
Hope pondered these things in his mind, and moreover reflected that should he die, (and he was 
getting old,) that Marion would be alone in the world, and that if married, she would be much 
better able to take the care of her poor sister and her child that they required, than if she remained 
single; and that she also required a protector, and, in fine, that if she loved her lover as a lover 
ought to be loved, they should be married; so he called his niece to him, kissed her cheek, and bid 
her be a good girl and tell him the truth; and after they had been closeted in the library for about 
an hour, the old gentleman put the hand of the blushing and almost weeping Marion into that of 
the enraptured Trelawny, and bid God bless them both, and left them together, desiring them to fix 
the wedding day as soon as they liked, and he would give them the most delightful entertainment 
the island could afford, and he kept his word, for never had so much splendor been seen before—it 
was a succession of the most enchanting amusements and gaiety for weeks, and every body vied 
with each other to do honor to the young and beautiful bride and her husband. 
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Mrs. Frederick Trelawny was féted and caressed on account of her misfortunes, or rather those 
of her family, as well as for the respect every body felt for the dear, kind old gentleman, Coloned 
Hope, and the esteem and admiration she commanded by her sweet manners and good disposition. 
The only drawback to their happiness was poor Mrs. Seaton. Once when Marion was walking 
arm in arm with her husband a day or two after their marriage, Mrs. Seaton came up to them and 
Jooked up as usual with her vacant smile. 

“ Mary,” said her sister, “ this is Captain Trelawny—you know him, do you not?” She smiled 
again. 

Oa And Iam also your sister Marion’s husband,” said he, taking her hand in his. “Marion is 
my wife now—we are married.” Mrs. Seaton looked as if she comprehended every thing; in @ 
moment she replied— 

« Ah! yes, yes, I see; I know you are married—but so am I, but my husband left me—he went 
away, and I cannot find him, though I have sought for him a long time. Do not leave her as my 
Charles did. Do you know where my Charles is? His little boy wants to go to his papa. Come, 
come,” said she, hurrying along ; “ we will find him soon. Come, I say, and we shall soon find 
him.” Tears rose to the eyes of the young couple. 

Mary Seaton had .only been a wife about two years and a half, and she was quite young and 
totally unable to direct the care of her child, who was a very engaging and interesting little fellow, 
and who very frequently called “ papa—papa!” and then the poor maniac mother would go (fol- 
lowed by her attendants) to seek her child’s father in the manner we have related. 

At last the time came for them to return to England, and in vain the uncle pleaded for Mrs. 
Seaton and her child to remain with him. Marion loved her uncle, but she could not part with 
her only sister. It was impossible for her to think of it, and of course the point was conceded, in 
the hope that the sea voyage and change of scene might restore her lost reason. It was a sad part~ 
ing, but in what instance was ever a parting otherwise? They left that beautiful isle, and once 
more the Hope set sail upon the waters to return to England, wafted by gentle gales and good 
wishes from loving hearts; they went and thought how happy they might all be in time, if Mary 
Seaton ever recovered, and if a thousand after things ever came to pass, which only time could 
show, and which it is wisely ordered man can never foretell. 


(To be concluded in the next number.] 


"TIS SWEET. 


"T1s sweet, when from the chaste, cold moon 
A flooded light, like sheeny noon, 
Refulgent’s streams along the lake, 
With light canoe, our couise to take ; 
And gliding o’er the silent way, 
To breathe the warm, impassion’d lay, 

With soft, melodious horn, 

On gentle winds upborne. 


’Tis sweet, when ’mid the cloudless night, 
The twinkling star’s unmeasured light 
Gleams silently to darkling earth, 
Mundane, yet still of heavenly birth ; 
To hear the sighing, whisp’ring breeze 
Steal through the interweaving trees, 
From leavy-cluster’d shrine 
In harmony divine. 


"Tis sweet to see the parting day, 
Suffusing with its ling’ring ray 
The pure, celestial, azure sky, 
With blended tints of varied dye ; 
While from the woodland’s bending spray, 
The night-bird pours her soul away 

In melancholy tone, 

So musical—alone. 





’Tis sweet, when first the opening moon 
Smiles on the pearl-bedewed lawn, 
Awak’ning from her soft repose 

Fair Nature with enameled glows; 


| To catch the warbling, thrilled joy, 


That ne’er enamored muse could cloy, 
That from the sky-lark’s strain 
Ne’er carols forth in vain. 


*Tis sweet to mark the lucid rill, 
As wending through the green-wood still ; 
Where wild flowers spring to light and dew, 
Unfolding in their fragrant hue ; 
And list the murmur of that flow, 
Whose trickling sound so gently low, 

Along the sunny vale 

Floats, like the summer gale. 


Put sweeter ‘tis, with heaving sigh, 
To mark the gleaming of an eye, 
That streams from Beauty’s pensive gaze, 
’Mid Love’s inextricable maze, 
Wrapt by that soul-subduing power 
That owns the rapture of an hour, 
By woman’s tones to tell 
The magic of her spell. 


Phila. A. F. H. 








FASHIONABLE BENEVOLENCE. 


BY H. Ss. PASON, ESQ. HAMPTON, XN. 


We do too much relax the social chain, 
That binds us to each other; slight the care 
There is for grief, in which we have no share. 


“ Ayn she works exquisitely, too, so much better than that impudent Mrs. Blanchard, who, if 
you will believe it, Ann, never put on that double frill, even after my express directions; and J, no- 
thing doubting but that the creature had done as I told her, never perceived the omission until I put 
on the dress to wear to a ball.” 

“ But where did you heat of this poor woman, Emma, who works so well and so cheap? She 
must be destitute, to do it for such a trifle.” 

“ Oh yes, she is wretchedly poor, with a family of children, and her husband dead or absent, 
Oar girl, Mary, accidentally found her out, and told me she thought Mrs. M , that is the wo- 
man’s name, would be glad to sew for me; so I sent for her, and bargained her down, until she was 
willing to do it for almost any thing, rather than not at all. But all this is entre nous, for you 
know I could not withdraw my patronage from my former seamstress, to bestow it on a new one, 
unless she was cheaper. I thought she might sew for you, when she was not engaged for me. It 
is something of an object to save more than half what we give Mis. Blanchard.” 

“T am delighted to think you have met with such a prize, for I am convinced that these fashiona- 
ble milliners and mantua-makers are monstrously expensive, and most of all the work, this woman 
can do just as well, I dare say.” 

“She works beaatifully, although Mary says one would not think, to see her wretched condi- 
tion, that she could have the heart to do any thing; that is what makes her willing to throw away 
her work so, as Mrs. Blanchard would call it. Are you going to the ‘Social Circle’ this after- 
noon, Ann?” 

« Certainly ; Mr. Handon is te read us some extracts from that new novel; and, besides, the ob- 
ject is so good. ‘ Angels of mercy,’ you know he called us. But do you know, Emma, why Jane 
Gleason has never joined? She must have been invited.” 

“No; for I asked her myself, and her reply was, that she would inform me if she concluded to 
become a member of the ‘ Circle,’ and I have never heard a word from her on the subject.” 

“ She is very peculiar; but, as it is whispered that she does good to the poor, I thought she would 
be among the first to aid an enterprise like this. Did you read the description of the fair st P——! 

We shall have a splendid one soon; then Jane will repent of her oddity, Is it time to go ?” 

“ Yes, u little past the hour appointed; and I must hear that affecting scene in the new novel, if 

is read.” 

Shall we follow our young friends to the scene of their charity! Attractive as it was, we fear 
that it is impossible to do it justice. Bright faces might be seen grouped here and there, and fair 
fingers employed in every variety of fanciful ornamental devices. Gentlemen too, who although 
not privileged “to ply the polished shaft,” yet creditably sustained their part as the inspirers, or the 
inspirces. Books, though sometimes listened to with tolerable attention, were soon thrown aside, 
as less interesting than conversation. Dress, manners, and characters, were- fully discussed ; par- 
ties and balls projected ; flirtations canvassed, and “all the endless round of nothings.” Emma 
Roberts and her cousin Ann, were among the most zealous; Emma being one of the directresses of 
the “Social Circle.” 

“ How handsome she is,” whispered Henry Benton to his friend Harwin; « and so benevolent 
too. Did you bear how enthusiastically she spoke of the approaching fair? I heard her tell sister 
Catherine that it would do so much good. How unusual to hear young ladies think of such things. 
I must become better acquainted with her,” and crossing the room, he began an animated conver- 
sation with Miss Roberts, who failed not to convince him still more, that she was truly and un- 
commonly disinterested. 

“T had no idea,” said Henry to his sister, on their retarn home, “that your ‘ Circle’ was so 
pleasant. I think J shall accompany you more frequently in future.” 

“It is sufficiently pleasant,” replied Catherine, “ but I sometimes doubt its utility. The 
work which is accomplished by the young ladies, I have feared was taken from, and thus injuring 
the interests of poor persons, and the time, exertion, and money thus spent in ostentation and pa- 
rade, might be employed in a more simple and private way by individuals.” ; 

« You are too scrupulous, my dear Catherine; surely united effort must accomplish more than in- 
dividuals, and sociability and friendly feeling are thus promoted, and, as Miss Roberts told you, 
others are benefitted.” 
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«J hope it may be so, but do not think me censorious if I say that I sometimes think others 
might be benefitted still more, if these young ladies were each one of them to visit those scenes of 
poverty and distress, and give their counsel, sympathy, and assistance. Now, it seems pleasant to 
them to meet together, when they have no other engagements, and talk in general terms of charity, 
etc., but how few, it is to be feared, know what are self-denial and perseverance against obstacles, 
in order to do good.” 

«[T cannot judge them so harshly. It seems to me, that ladies like Miss Roberts, for instance, 
are more to be admired for the sincere benevolence of heart which they display, than for all the 
charms of person, or even of mind.” 

« I know nothing of Miss Roberts which would contradict that appearance of kindness, so de- 
lightful, so praiseworthy, wherever and whenever seen, of which you speak. With you, I have 
often admired the interest she manifests in every thing relating to our circle, and I only hope, my 
dear brother, that public and private charity may accompany each other. But I have been sur- 
prised not to see Miss Gleason at any of our meetings: she always seems social and friendly, and I 
have expected to meet her there.” 

Months passed by, bringing the wished for fair near at hand, and report said that Henry Benton 
was becoming daily more and more pleased with the pretty, interesting, and benevolent Miss Ro- 
berts. No one could approve of these on dits, or wish that they might prove true, more ardently 
than the lady herself; for Mr Benton was, as the fathers would have styled him, a safe parti, the 
mothers a desirable, and the daughters a perfect one. With wealth, rank, and talents, joined to 
accomplished manners and firm integrity, his society was universally courted. As yet, however, 
he had never paid his devoirs at any fair shrine; but, like most of those whom fashion or interest 
has not moulded to do her bidding, he had a Leaw ideal in his own mind, of the being whom he 
should wish to call his, and that had never yet been realized. Miss Roberts, attractive as she wag 
in person, would probably have excited in him no peculiar interest, had not her apparent benevo- 
lence of heart won his attention. One who could talk thus eloquently of relieving suffering, must, 
he thought, be amiable to no common degree. She cannot be one of those frivolous, heartless, be- 
ings, absorbed in selfish gratification, thinking not of the responsibility devolving upon them and 
forgetting 

The sacred ties that binds us each to each. 


It was a cold and dreary night when Henry Benton and his sister sat by their cheerful fire, con- 
versing upon the merits of a book, from which he had just been reading. Every thing around 
looked bright and pleasant, and it might well seem almost impossible for the inmates of that dwell- 
ing, to think that any one could be less happy than themselves. It seems to be the natural effect 
of extremes of joy or sorrow, to prevent us from realizing the misery of others. It is difficult for 
the heart bounding with joy, to whom all things round bear /a couleur de rose, to imagine the 
“smaller miseries or great sufferings” of others, and one who is himself plunged into the depths of 
unhappiness, is too apt to be absorbed by the consideration of his own calamities, Our friends 
were not selfish, but certain it is, that the misfortunes which “ flesh is heir to,” were not present to 
their minds, when Catherine was informed that a poor woman lived near her, who was, or had 
been very sick, 

“ You were going out for a short time, Henry,” said she to her brother, “ and I will go with you 
as far as this woman’s house, where you can call for me as you return.” 

“ Do not venture out such an evening as this, Catherine. You can send some one to inquire 
into the circumstances and give her aid.” 

“But I shalt feel better satisfied to see how she does myself—nay, do not object, my dear bro- 
ther,” added she, smiling; “ do you think the cold can penetrate through all this fur! I know the 
exercise will benefit me, Come let us go. This is the house,” said she, as they arrived at the 
dwelling where she had been told the object of her visit resided. ‘ Now you can come for me as 
you return,” and she gently opened the door of a room where a light faintly glimmered. But she 
was not, as she afterwards declared, prepared for the scene that met her view. In a miserable hut, 
insufficient to protect its inmates from the inclemency of the weather, was extended the sick wo- 
man on a low bed, supported by Miss Gleason, who! was administering a cordial. The apartment, 
too, though indicating poverty, bore an air of neatness, and little comforts were strewed here and 
there, as if some kind hand had lent its aid. 

“And you are here before me, Jane?” said Catherine, advancing towards her. 

“Yes, I have been here some time. Mrs. M—— has been very sick, but she seems more com- 
fortable now.” 

“TI had never heard of her until to-day,” answered Catherine, “or T should have visited her be- 
fore. J have brought her some trifles, which I hope may benefit her till we can do something 
more, 

The sick woman groaned—*Oh! if I had what is justly my due, I need not trouble others 
so much. Lady,” said she, striving to speak distinctly, “ long, long nights have I never closed my 
eyes to sleep, striving to earn something for myself and my poor children. She told me unless I 
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did the work cheap, I could not have it, and I did it almost for nothing, rather than not do it at al} - 
but I have never been paid even that.” 

«“ Who employed you, Mrs, M. ?” asked Catherine. 

* Miss Roberts sent for me, and gave me her sewing to do, and last night she sent me word, that 
unless I completed some work which I have had out for a week, she must withdraw it all from me.” 

“ Do not agitate yourself about it, Mrs, M »’ said Miss Gleason, gently; “ your wants shall 
be supplied, until you are able to exert yourself without injury.” 

“ But, my dear young lady, I cannot but think of it. I should not have minded it for myself, for 
I am sure, unless I could hope to show my gratitude for your kindness, and watch over my chil- 
dren, I have nothing to live for; but to think of them”—Mr, Benton at this instant stepped in at 
the door, but not being perceived, he did not interrupt her by accosting his sister. “1 have seen 
them cry for bread, and I told Miss Roberts that, destitute as I was, I would sew for any thing that 
could procure them bread. Long nights I have never slept, but labored without a moment’s rest to 
procure them something. And when I asked her for the money, she said she never paid those |it- 
ue sums, till they amounted to something; and added, she could not stop either, for she was going 
to some society, or circle, as she called it, and could not listen. I came home, but I could suppoit 
it no longer; I could not even go out to beg food, and, oh my children, I must have perished had 
not this angel ”’—said she, turning to Miss Gleason, with tears in her eyes, and then sinking back, 
exhausted with the effort of speaking. 

“ She shall not be alone for the future, in her errands of mercy,” said Catherine, hardly able to 

. Rejoice,” added she, turning, as she perceived her brother, “ that I came here, Henry, for 
I have learnt a Jesson not soon to be forgotten.” 

The character and life of Jane Gleason was indeed worthy of being remembered and imitated. 
With a gifted and cultivated mind, she had a feeling heart and firm principles. Although every 
way fitted, if she had been so inclined, to become “ the glass of fashion and the mould of form,” she 
chose rather to improve the talents committed to her charge, to higher and nobler purposes. In 
her charity she was constant and kind, and scrupulously followed His example who “went about 
doing good,” and although her name might never have been seen in the public prints, as “ lady pre- 
sident ” or directress of public societies, or a graceful presider over a fair, it was graven in the hearts 
of many a widow and orphan whom she gladdened by her kindness. To those who feel interested 
in the fate of Mrs. M , we will add, that she did recover, and through the efforts of her friends, 
was enabled to maintain herself and her family comfortably, of course with more generous employ- 
ers than Miss Roberts, who still continued her enthusiasm for public charity, although we will con- 
fess, it has never since excited so much admiration in Henry Benton, The scene at the cottage 
often recurs to his memory. Since the evening of which we spake, he has seen Jane Gleason the 
centre of attraction in the circle of her friends, exhibiting all the graces of mind and person, but 
never has she looked more lovely in his eyes, and never has he found her less worthy to be the com- 
panion of joy and sorrow, the sharer and heightner of one, the reliever of the other, than when in 
that poor dwelling, dispensing alleviation to the afflicted, and affording such a striking contrast to 
« fashionable benevolence.” 


——— 


THE PAST. 


BY JOHN & DU SOLLE. ESQ., PHILADELPHIA. 


The Past is gone: And all its pearly secrets make our own. 
Tombed with its living scenes and magic power;| We may not pierce Time’s midnight shadows 
We cannot mar its slumber so sublime, through, 

Yet, on. vy one, Nor mingle in their by-gone, dim, events, 
We can its stirring music-tones restore. As arrowy beings in our visions do, 

We can retouch each rainbow-colored dream, Scarce pervious to sense ; 

Bathing its firmament with such a light, But, we may gaze into their dark abyss, 

That all its vivid imagery shall seem As the wild honey-bee doth gaze on flowers— 
Traced by a sunbeam in its golden flight. Scanning for some bright token, glimpse of bliss, 
We may not ope the flood-gates of the past, Their depths for hours— 

And let its waters in a deluge down ; Till from the sullen mass a form arise, 

But we can cast And all the past, at length, be mirrored in our 
Into its hidden cells a searching glance, eyes! 

Pry out its wonder-working, wide expanse, Philadelphia, May 13, 1540 








AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN OLD SAVOYARD. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, BY A LADY OF PHILADELPHIA, 


I uerr my native mountain land more than eighty years ago, with a pair of brushes, a pike, and a 
marmot. As I ranged at liberty through the fields, I imagined myself master of the world, I 
managed to employ myself so well, however, on my route, that, with my little earnings, I was able 
to bay a monkey at Chambery, a magpie at Grenoble, and a bear at Lyons. I was hearty, active, 
daring, and light-hearted, thus partaking of the nature of the rock, the chamois, and the bird, among 
which my infancy was passed. The most flattering prospects opened before me. My magpie 
chattered, my monkey played antics before the mirror, and shaved himself, and I succeeded in train- 
ing my voice to such touching inflections, that, on arriving at Paris with my dumb companions, I 
soon gained the hearts of all the Estrapade. At the Gros Caillou I produced the same sensation ; 
no heart was so hard as to resist the attraction of so young and precocious a child. 

As my purse grew heavier, my ambition rose. I knew that a poor man in London, since be- 
come Lord Mayor, had gained an immense fortune in India by means of a cat; so I said to myself, 
that poor man had but one animal, I have four; since with a single cat one may become Lord 
Mayor, with a menagerie I shall be a Prince. Absorbed by this idea I arrived in London, and took 
up my quarters at Charing-cross, and I can flatter myself, that not a single citizen of Picadilly can 
say, “ He has not been in my house,” for I have swept all its chimneys from top to bottom, And 
there is not a young woman in the Haymarket who has not stopped to admire my dancing, and say 
« What a fine fellow!” to which my magpie would smartly reply—“ A penny if you please.” By 
dint of sweeping these chimneys, and the patronage of these young ladies, I obtained a free passage 
on board of a vessel sailing for India, and being weary of having no chimneys to sweep on my 
voyage, I rendered myself useful with my brushes on board, and amusing by my agility in climbing 
to the mast-head. 

Among my native mountains, I had employed myself in making wooden clocks—in India I made 
spinning-wheels, and machines of various kinds. The India Company soon took me into their 
service as a mechanic; from that officeI rose to be book-keeper, then principal agent, then trea- 
surer, then administrator to the Honorable East India Company, and in a few years found myself 
a millionaire; but I still retained my early simplicity, and sighed for the happiness of my chimney- 
sweeping life. 

I lived in India thirty years, but there were three things in that country to which I never could 
reconcile myself, and these were :—a flat surface,an unchanging sky, and effeminate manners, As 
long as ambition swayed me, I suffered comparatively little, but that being gratified, I felt as if I 
bore the great Indies on my shoulders. I returned to London with my fortune, and with a yearn- 
ing for an immediate return to France. 

The English banker who had charge of my affairs, wrote to a Parisian confederate, requesting 
him to prepare all that was necessary for the return of a rich nabob to the French capitol. A Ho- 
tel was rented for me in the Chaussée d’Antin, equipages were purchased, and a large number of 
servants engaged for my establishment. The most splendid reception awaited me. 

While these preparations were in progress, I arrived from Calais in Paris, on foot, with a knap- 
sack on my back; and being curious to see the mansion prepared for me, I presented myself at the 
door, incognito, as an old savoyard, with two young assistants of the same nation, whom [ had 
found at the first barrier, While, by the orders of my steward, these little rogues swept all the 
chimneys, my footman proposed to me to black his shoes; my butler that I should go into the pan- 
try and take a glass with him; and all this embroidered rabble said unto me, with a cuff now and 
then on my ears, “ We'll recommend you to the nabob, when he comes, old fellow; but you'll pay 
for that small glass.” 

I understood from what I saw, that I was about to become the slave of a thousand new wants ; 
and shut up, as in a chrysalis, in all this splendor, I should be deprived of the pleasures of my pipe 
and marmot. Wishing to enjoy the short space of time remaining to me, I began to stroll about 
the city with my little compatriots, and came, in the course of our rambles, to the Estrapade. The 
great Condé, on beholding again the field of Rocroi, after an interval of thirty years, was less happy 
than I revisiting, in the autumn of life, the theatre of my spring-time glory. I gave a brilliant ex- 
hibition there, and made my second appearance. Preville and Dugazon never displayed a more 
exuberant and heart-felt gaiety. I sang, danced, leaped, and the old women in their high crowned 
caps, looking down on me from their garret-windows, knew not which to admire the most, my 
gracefulness or that of my bear. Passing before the gates of St. Genevieve, I kissed the steps an 
which I had passed so many quiet nights. «“ Happy chimney sweep, you slept peacefully on those 


= stones—Indian millionuire, to morrow you may find your couch of duwn a sleepless resting 
place !’ 
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The next morning at daybreak, I repaired to the street in which the old “ mother ” of the savoy. 
ards lived. She was no more, ‘Three or four successive “ mothers ” had occupied it since she had 
gone; but I recognized with pleasure the great hall where we came every three months to get a 
clean shirt, and the neat little closets where the “ mother ” with a superannuated hand washed our 
spring garments. I found numerous successors there, among whom I distributed the contents of 
my purse, While thus employed, I felt a gentle warmth creeping through my veins, which seemed 
to fill me with new life. It is sweet to be a man of wealth, said I, this pleasure exceeds my former 
ones ; it has a divine origin. 

I spent a week thus in Paris, passing and repassing before my splendid mansion, like a criminal 
before a jail, who dreads lest he should be entrapped into it. But at length, having assumed a 
suitable garb, I entered my gilded prison, asked for my jailor, my keys, and all those miserable ap. 
purtenances which a foolish and perverse luxury maintains to increase the infection of society, 
* Will my lord see his concert room, or gallery? Would his grace enter his library? Was his 
excellency desirous of examining his equipages?”’ And instantly a chariot was rolled out from 
the carriage house, the pannels of which were decorated with exquisite paintings. Cupid was re- 
presented on a cloud shooting his arrows, while his mother reposing on a bed of flowers applauded 
his malicious sports. I sent for the artist; I had the band over love’s eyes widened and converted 
into a handkerchief enveloping the head. A few strokes of the brush changed his bow into an iron 
scraper, the cloud into a chimney, and the vapor of a pure sky into smoke; then I caused to be 
inscribed below, “ This is his Lordship.” While M. d’ Hosier was trying to search out a genealogy 
for me, and to discover ancestors from whom I might be nobly descended, « M. le President,” I said, 
“ spare yourself the trouble of seeking farther, I descended through the chimney.” 

I had a large view of the Estrapade substituted for the ornamental ceiling, in which I was intro- 
duced at full length, waltzing with a bear in the midst of a group of young savoyards, busied in 
blacking the shoes of the ladies of the neighborhood, and looking out with the most naive alertness 
for some new job. 

I was soon, in spite of myself, drawn into the highest circles of Parisian society. My acquaint- 
ance was eagerly sought, but when they spoke to me of the magnificence of my Indian possessions, 
I pointed to the ceiling and said, « Behold the Nabob.” 

This frankness was attributed to cynicism; they were mistaken—there was a great deal of pride 
in it ; but vanity is too stupid to understand the tricks of pride. 

I had read much in India in books of all languages, but that which had contributed most to en- 
lighten me, was a daily intercourse in business, for thirty years, with men of all nations. We meet 
every where with the same vices, though under skins of different colors; therefore, when on enter- 
ing the highest circles of Parisian society, I found men vain, selfish, frivolous, knavish, and immo- 
dest, I thought it quite natural, and was by no means surprised atit. It appeared to me the neces- 
sary consequence of innumerable artificial wants, of a thousand conflicting interests, of a thousand 
forms of self-love, which contend with each other in this immense city; but when I saw that they 
were also stupid and ignorant under the full blaze of intellectual light, I was indeed confounded. 
In that sphere of society which is called the best, I found three gross absurdities, without counting 
a multitude of lesser ones. The first consists in people, who are known to live for themselves alone, 
sacrificing their convenience, their opinions, their habits, every day, not by any means to the hap- 
piness of their fellow beings, but to the opinions which other men, not less contemptible than them- 
selves, may form of their circumstances or their character ; so that to be wealthy, happy and brave, 
is nothing unless every body is convinced that you are so, There would be some justice in mutu- 
ally despising each other ; but to torture one’s self every day, for the sake of securing the esteem of 
those we despise, is absurd. 

The second is, the perpetual sacrifice of health and fortune, by these same persons, while con- 
fessing that these are the chief blessings of life, without which it is insupportable. I do not speak 
here of the health of the soul, or in other words, of the conscience ; that is a stranger banished to 
the lower classes: decorum requires that she should have a home in our dwellings, without, how- 
ever, obliging the host to pay her any attention. 

The third is, the conventional abjuration of every thing true and natural, and the prevailing 
worship offered to every thing false and artificial, Thus truth is an impertinent intruder,—reason, 
a pedant—nature, a fool, Nothing is beautiful but art. What signify your gardens filled with 
roses, your mind with intelligence, your fresh and varying complexion!—Go to the fashionable 
shops and buy satin flowers, wit ready made, and the volume of “ embonpoint,” which is becoming 
to your figure. Shut those windows through which appears a magnificent expanse of hill and val- 
ley, grove and lawn, and fall into raptures before this painted landscape: admire this flash of pre- 
pared wit: breathe, if you can, the deleterious atmosphere so elegantly substituted in the drawing- 
room for the common air which the vulgar breathe. All this falsehood, based on frivolity, fretted 
and sickened me, and, stopping my ears, I often rushed from these fashionable circles in disgust. 

The French Academy, as it then existed, seemed to partake of all the follies of the time, It ap- 
peared to me like a cabinet maker’s workshop, where the workmen passed their time in planing off 
shavings and splitting solid logs into chips. 
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I found good sense no where but in the Royal Gardens. There I passed whole days. I was 
only sorry to see the Grecian wig that adorned the head of M. de Buffon; what was within might 
have dispensed with what was without; but I made this sage reflection,—it is the naturalist who 
writes,—the Count who dresses his hair, and the infendant who wears embroidery. 

Thus I saw three Buffons where I wished to see but one. But even in these gardens, great e1- 
rors in management prevailed, and at that time I predicted all the failures and misfortunes which 
have since occurred there. After having consumed at Paris one fourth of my fortune in six months, 
overcome with ennui, and in the harassing practice of the details of that code, at once so sage and 
so silly, called the « savoir vivre,” a code as pedantic and complicated as the Asiatic, and which re 
duces one half of the inhabitants to the condition of the inhabitants of Pekin, and the other half to 
that of a machine, I resolved, one fine day, to leave all its luxuries and fooleries. Avenging myself 
thus on the Parisians for all the bows they had made me, and all the dinners they had eaten for 
me, I departed without taking leave, having settled all my accounts, paid all my purveyors, and 
leaving behind me no other creditors but those to whem I owed the accumulated wages of contempt 
due to their cringing baseness. 

I journeyed on foet as far as Mt. Tararus, there I took a ferry-boat to Lyons, and from Lyons to 
St. Symphonien a post-chaise, drawn by mules. I began to feel that a taste for luxury had already 
gained upon me. 

I was more than forty years old when I returned to my native mountains ; it was time for me to 
settle in life. I saw a tall, stern woman, the very reverse of fashionable women, resembling them 
only in being of a 1ough and uneven temper. I married her, and, like a Doge of the mountain, 
threw the ring to her from the summit of the cliffs of Izoar. This wife whom I took for myself, 
was the valley of Queyras. Happier far than Romulus who possessed but seven hills, I hold in 
full proprietorship fourteen mountains, seven of which are pasturages, garnished with their stables, 
cottages, and inns: three are covered with forests of pine and fir trees: the others are clothed with 
a tapestry of lavender, veronica, and Swiss tea, which is sold at Paris for three francs a pound, but 
which I freely give away. Also a glacier, bordered with meadows, which I purchased from the 
proceeds of the sale of my mirrors and their frames; besides fifteen hundred merino, and six 
thousand native sheep, one hundred fine Normandy cows, six cascades, fourteen torrents, and the 
peak of Azerole, which is eighteeen hundred fathoms high, and which I bought with the price of 
a time-piece, Eight carriage horses, that I sold in Paris, furnished enough to pay for one 
hundred and twenty Piadmontese mares, six fine horses from Dauphiny, and sixty Provencal 
asses. As I gaze on these possessions, I say to myself, with the most profound satisfaction, 
“T found all this up the chimney.” Here then for fifty years we have lived, people, beasts, and 
mountains, each maintaining the other in perfect contentment. Half a century of happiness, is 
a thing unheard of: in a city, its enjoyment for a year, a day, an instant, is rare. And, after all, 
what is this urban felicity but a succession of féfes, to which pleasure, taking you by the hand, in- 
troduces you, in which etiquette makes you acquainted with every vice, and from which ennui and 
satiety bow you out as far as the staircase ? 

Every thing grows stale and wearisome in a circle of artificial enjoyments, in which man, the 
voluntary slave, revolves under the scourge of caprices, prejudices, and follies. Nature alone, in its 
succession of ever new and ever brilliant scenes, and in the ever interesting study of its phenomena 
and productions, offers us inexhaustible pleasures. 


Now the hot July hurries half-arrayed With call to his song-fellows ; and not a blade 

From tending his green work on sultry hill, O” the tall grass wags, so idle are the winds. 

In bower and field,—seeking the shrunken rill, | The bee, with laden thighs, yet dares not stir 

Or cave, or grot, or grove of pleasant shade, For his far home ; and the quick grasshopper, 

But flings his length where huddled leaves have} Though amorous of the sun, yet haply finds 
made Deep shelter in green shades is better far 

Cool covert for faint Noon. Now not a bill Than burning in the blaze of the malign dog- 

Of happiest bird breaks the grave-silence still star. 
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THE JEWISH MAIDEN. 


A TALE OF THE CRUSADES. 


Twitter had thrown her gentle veil over fair Jerusalem, shading the sky with those soft war; 
hues peculiar to that clime, and spreading a saffron tinge over the surrounding mountains. Th, 
tranquil waves of Jordan reflected upon their glassy surface the pure bells of the lily and the droop. 
ing branches of the willow which hung over them. ‘The imauns had proclaimed the hour of prayer, 
and every true Mussulman, from the ruler who lounged upon his splendid divan, to the wanderer 
in the street, bowed the knee and buried their faces in the dust. The last beams of the setting sun 
had left their 1osy hue in the west, and gave promise of a brilliant evening. A lovely group of 
Jewish maidens, according to the custom of their forefathers, left the gates of the city to fill their 
pitchers from the crystal wells, beguiling their moments by the happy song or oft-told tale. It was 
a scene on which the poet might gaze with rapture, until his dreaming spirit would unite the pre- 
sent and the past in one bright vision of loveliness, and imagine the magnificent dwellings of Je- 
tusalem, the home of holiness, as they were when the Lord of Hosts was her strength. Yet ever 
and anon would the flowing robes and turbaned brow of the Moslem break in like an evil shadow 
upon the brilliant scene, and prove the sad reality that she, who was once the dwelling place of the 
Most High upon earth, the sight of His holy sanctuary, had fallen from his favor. The land, hal- 
lowed by the Savior’s sufferings, the resting place of his servants of old, had become the habitation 
of. the votaries of the false prophet, and the altars erected for the worship of the living God were 
profaned by the unhallowed rites of Islamism, Where are the chosen people of the Most High! 
Alas! they too have fallen. The last sad remnant dwell within the walls of Jerusalem, oppressed 
by the spoiler; or wander through the world, unloving and unloved, a lonely and despised people. 
Deep and fearful is that retribution which has fallen in this world upon those who disown the holy 
Savior, and brand him (who died that we might live) with the name of an impostor. Yet who 
could imagine that these lovely beings, who seem the genii of that spot, could trample on the cross, 
and profane the name of Jesus! Even so, the fuir form and beautiful countenance oft conceal : 
corrupted heart. 

There was one among them who, fairer far than all her companions, joined not in their revelry, 
but lingered behind, as if in pensive thought. The light-hearted girls around her, gazed on 
her with anxiety, then whispered that a fearful change had passed over the fair Zillah. She who 
was once the gayest of the gay, whose joyous laugh rang loudest as they hurried to the fountain, 
had withdrawn from the society of her light companions, seeking the solitude of lonely groves and 
unfrequented glades. Hints were whispered that solitude was less her aim than the society of « 
noble Spanish knight, who was there on a pilgrimage to the Holy Temple. His devotions to the 
fair Zillah had not been unnoticed, and once their curious eyes had seen him approach the grove 
which was her favorite retreat. Her retiring manner forbade them toinquire into the cause of their 
grief; and each one, after filling her pitcher, retraced het way to the city. The pensive maiden 
slowly approached the well, and placing her pitcher on the rock, leaned as if in reverie against thre 
trees which shadowed it. She flung back her white veil, disclosing the golden ringlets which float- 
ed around her neck and snowy robe. Her countenance had lost that serenity of expression which 
it first possessed, and the ever varying color told that all was not calm and passionless within. A 
moment more, and the sound of prancing feet was heard; scarce another elapsed ere a knight in 
armor was before her. He lightly bounded from the saddle, and threw back the sable plume which 
shadowed his youthful countenance, while his fierce and warlike glance was changed to an expres- 
sion of melting tenderness as he addressed her. Though the suns of scarce twenty summers had 
shed their light over him, the foe had often quailed beneath his eagle eye. His lofty bearing joine: 
with the graces of youth, might well remind one of ‘Tasso’s Rinaldo : 


How fierce, how fair, he rears his head on high, 
While fixed on him alone is every eye; 

His years outstrip all hope, and blended bring 

The fruits of Autumn with the flowers of Spring. 
Saw ye the youth in thundering armor move, 

*T was Mars—but, lift his visored helm, ’twas Love ! 


The deep-toned music of his impassioned voice was breathing in accents of soft persuasion upon 
her ear: “ List but for a moment, lovely maiden, The dread tocsin of war has resounded through 
our land, and I must away to wrest my country from the mean dominion of the Moor, Can I re- 
sist the call of my country and dishonor the sacred badge of knighthood which she has bestowed 
upon me? God forbid! and yet how can I leave thee, lovely maiden, alone in a distant land? Oh, 
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fly with me to my own bright Spain. I will bear thee to some fairy bower, where thou canst dwell 
in peace and safety, nor even the summer wind shall breathe too rudely upon thee, The thought 
of thee shall be my guiding star through scenes of peril, and when the storm is past, I will hasten 
to thy side to leave thee no more through life. I have won thee to my faith; I have Jed thee to 
the blessed Savior—come to my country where his servants shall sustain thee. My own dear sister 
shall be thy companion, und will cherish for thee an affection pure and deep as mine. My devoted 
mother will tell thee more than I have done of our holy religion, and thy life shall flow on gently 
like a fairy dream.” 

She spoke in a calm, decided tone, though her cheek turned pale, and her lips slightly quivered : 
« Nay, Alonzo, urge me not thus, for this day we must part forever. My father has given his com- 
mand that I should never speak to you again, and after this evening we shall meet no more.” 

« And can you conform to this cruel requisition? Shall the golden link which binds our hearts 
be broken? Oh, by the love which has brought to us so many sunny hours, I conjure you to linger 
no longer here, but leave your father and his blind deluded people, and fly with me to a land of 
light and Christian purity.” 

« Tempt me no longer,” she exclaimed, and the clear musical tones of her voice grew tremulous 
as she spoke. ‘“ My father is a lone being. My gentle mother was snatched from himin her prime 
of life, and my brave brothers were borne one by one to the silent tomb, while youth and beauty 
shed their light around them. I alone am left, a feeble lamb of the flock, to cheer his desolate 
hearth ; and shall I bring his gray hairs with sorrow to the grave? No! let me live with him, and 
guide him to the Savior’s fold. I will pray that the God of my fathers may guide thee safely 
through the perils of war, and His watchful eye be over thee wherever thou mayst be. Deep abid- 
ing love for thee shall find its home in my bosom, and every day and hour my heart shall dwell 
with thee, whether in sleeping or in waking dreams, while hope shall softly whisper of that glorious 
rest, when our unfettered spirits, freed from every earthly stain, shall be for ever reunited in endless 
felicity.” 

« Thou art right, pure hearted angel,” said he ; “I urge thee no more ; yet keep this slight token 
and may it sometimes remind thee of one whose every affection was thine own.” Then throwing 
around her neck a delicate glittering chain, on which was suspended his miniature, and placing a 
crucifix in her hand, he said, « Our beautifal Madonna protect thee from all danger and tribulation; 
and may’st thou, who art like her in loveliness and purity, ever live an example of faith and holi- 
ness. When thou breathest thy orisons before this token of thy Savior’s dying love, 1:emember him 
who is far away amid the stormy fields of war. Farewell, alast farewell.” Thus saying he bound- 
ed lightly into the saddle, and giving the rein to his fiery charger, was soon lost in the distance. 
She watched him till his waving plume disappeared like some swift-winged bird in the blue expanse, 
then filling her pitcher, slowly wended her way back to the city. 

The trial now was past. She had steadfastly and with fortitude maintained her resolution ; but 
now when she reflected that he was gone forever, her spirit sunk within her. She hastened on, 
longing to find in the solitude of her home an opportunity to indulge her grief, and wandered 
through the least frequented streets of the city, with downcast eyes, as if fearing that every scruti- 
nizing glance would read the tumult which was raging in her bosom. Her path lay through a street 
composed of buildings apparently mean, and soon she entered the door of one whose exterior was, 
if possible, less inviting than the rest. What a contrast did the splendor which there met her eyes 
present with the miserable exterior. Every luxury which wealth could procure was there, and the 
arrangement of every thing gave evidence of the refined taste of the possessors, It is thus that this 
persecuted people are forced to conceal their affluence, or even any possession which might tempt 
the cupidity of their oppressors. She flung herself upon a splendid couch, and burying her face 
among its crimson cushions, gave vent to her emotions in bitter tears, until the voice of her father 
recalled her from the paroxysm of grief into which she had fallen. She rose, and throwing back 
the bright ringlets from her brow, hastened to a pure fountain which spouted its crystal waters in 
the inner court, and in its refreshing showers laved away the last traces of tear-drops from her coun- 
tenance. Then as she met him, her countenance bore such an expression of placid tranquility, that 
even his searching glance could not detect the least traces of the tumult which was raging in her 
bosom. His countenance, which bore the dark frown of anger when he entered, now bore a milder 
expression as he gazed upon her placid features, yet he sternly addressed her in these words : 
“ Again hast thou met the detested Alonzo del Arragon. Nay look not on me thus, for with my 
own eyes | saw thee receive the detested symbol from his hand. Curses upon him whv has lured 
my child from me.” 

“ Nay, father, pause ere the sentence is pronounced. By the memory of my sainted mother, by 
all the ties of parental affection, curse him not—for this evening we have parted for ever. Hence- 
forth will I live with thee to cheer thy lonely hearth, nor ever breathe the name of Alonzo in thy 
ears.” 

. . + * * * 

A yeur had passed away, and as the last sunbeams stole in from behind the crimson curtains, 

they fell upon the wasted form of the fair Zillah, She was but the shadow of her former self, and 
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her spirit was apparently hastening away. Her father bowed before her in all the agony of grief. 
« Alas!” said he, “that thou, my only hope, should’st die! I have seen thy noble brothers borne, 
one by one, to the silent tomb—cut down in the pride of manhood, I watched thy gentle mother 
as she faded away from earth like a fragile flower, but thou, her image, wert left to hold her place 
in this heart. I have listened to thy song with fond idolatry, nor dreamed that thou too could’st 
leave me. I must henceforth live a lonely and desolate life, unloving and unloved. I may watch 
the young and lovely, and listen to the melody of their voices ; but thou, ny sunny eye, wilt not be 
there ; and the song which met my ear with sweetest melody, will be hushed for ever in the dream- 
less slumber of the grave. I had hoped that when I should be gathered to the land of my fathers, 
thou would’st live in all thine angel beauty till the Messiah shall come to restore his wandering 
ple.” ” 

She raised her eyes to heaven as if in supplication, then said, « Father, I fain would tell thee of 
One who will be thy stay when I am gone, yet I dare not. But why should I fear? Come nearer 
to me, father, that I may whisper in thine ear what my lips dare not utter. Nay, father, frown not 
when I tell thee that I am a Christian !” 

He turned, as if thunderstruck, as he heard these words, and a deep groan burst from his bosom. 
A moment more and he listened subdued and humbled. 

« Take this book,” said she, “ the New Testament of Him who was the true Messiah, and read 
its pages, which have been my solace in every grief. Take this crucifix, and let it remind thee of 
the sufferings of Him in whom was no guile. Often have I breathed over this emblem of a Sa- 
vior’s love, my heartfelt prayer that thou might’st be his follower. He will be more to thee than | 
have been, and heal thy wounded spirits. I have one request to make of thee: when I am laid in 
the tomb, remove not this miniature from my neck, but let it repose on the heart which cherished 
it; for thou wilt not delight to view the features of Alonzo del Arragon.” 

” - 7 . 7 * . 

Years had rolled away, and the aged Jew had left his cheerless home to join a company of mer- 
chants of Arabia, ‘The 1oses planted by affections hand had blossomed for successive summers 
upon the grave of the fair Zillah, and young children loved to gather there, and tell of the gentle 
maiden who had been the playmate of their parents. They often longed to know the fate of the 
noble cavalier, and many were their surmises, though they generally terminated in the conclusion 
that he had perished in the field. 

One fair morn in autumn, a cavalier, bearing the Spanish badge of knighthood, inquired for Si- 
meon the Jew and his lovely daughter. The neighbors told him of her tomb, but they knew not if 
her father was yetalive. By his sable plume and lofty bearing, they knew that he was the knight 
who had so deeply loved the maiden, though none could trace in his war-worn visage the linea- 
ments of beauty which had distingnished Alonzo del Anagon. The knight hastened to the spot 
and bent as if entranced over the grave of his early love, then plucking the last rose from its stem 
he placed it in his helmet, vowing that his future life should be spent in the war of the holy cross 
—that danger should not deter him, nor the haughty infidel hope for mercy at his hand. He left 
for ever the fair plains of Jerusalem, and his voice was often heard in the battle field His fearless 
arm dealt destruction among the Moorish bands, yet in all his glory he never forgot the gentle 
maiden, and oft the tear of love bedewed his war-worn cheek. 

Yonkers, N. Y¥._1840. 
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HURRAH FOR LOVE! 


BY C. DONALD MLEOD, ESQ, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Hurrah for Love! we have crowned him king, | There, too, are lips that would shame the rose,“ 


Of our earthly Eden’s bowers, And voices sweeter than any birds, 
With a robe of down from the sun-bird’s wing, | And the cheek of the willing maiden glows, 
Anda diadem of flowers. To the lover’s hurried words. 


His throne is placed ‘neath an arch of gems, And lips, by their own sweet breathings warmed, 





Formed by a fountain’s constant play, 
Where the roses blush, on their bending stems, 
To the kiss of the falling spray. 
And there is heard, through all the day, 
The melody of the feathered throng ; 
For every drop that is borne away, 
Must be paid for, at once, in song. 








Cling close in a fond and melting kiss; 

Then come to the bower that Love has formed, 
And share in our song of bliss. 

Hurrah for Love ! we have crowned him king, 
Of our earthlv Eden’s bowers, 

With a robe of down from the sun-bird’s wing, 
And a diadem of flowers. 
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BY THOMAS C. PORTER, 


1824 AND 


MEDITERRANEAN, 


1825. 


ESQ., PENNSTLVANIA, 


CANTO I. 


O ruov, who tuned’st my lyre of yore, 

Again thy guidance I implore, 

To sing of valiant Commodore, 

Who, midst of carnage, honor, and alarms, 

Of roaring cannon, and of clashing arms, 
Guided the eagle through the dread affray, 

Tho’ clouds of war-smoke had obscured the day. 


Greece had aroused her—Greece, that land of 
song, 

Whose lines of priceless and of lasting worth 

Impart an ardor as they roll along; 

Thanks to the land that gave a Homer birth! 

Greece had aroused her—Greece, that sacred 
earth, 

Fattened by hero’s blood, for vengeance called, 

And fired her sons, who, from the household 
hearth, 

Drove back the bearded Mussulman appalled. 

As torrents from the rocks rush forth, 

So from the regions of the north, 

Where sultan Mahmoud reigns, the lord supreme, 

Flowed turbaned armies, one unbroken stream. 

But still Greece struggled, longing to be free; 

Her cries were heard, Her cries for liberty, 

By ocean breeze, were wafted to our shore, 

And touched the heart of gallant Commodore. 

Thirsting for vengeance o’er the wave he flew ; 

(His ship, the Eagle, held as brave a crew 

As ever floated on the briny deep, 

Or sailed o’er caverns where the mermaids sleep.) 

Twice twenty days he scudded on the sea, 

Swift as the bird of Jove, as bold and free; 

When Atlas’ ice-capped peaks were seen afar, 

Most welcome objects to the sea-worn tar. 

He passed the strait of Gades, and the shade 

Of sombre night her raven wing displayed. 


Tis morn, Aurora spreads her beauteous veil 
Of purple o’er the eastern sky, 

Of many colors, scarlet, deep, and pale, 

Her robes of more than Tyrian dye. 

And now bright Lucifer withdraws his beams, 
And now the sun upon the summit gleams, 
Where Malta's battlements arise ; 

At anchor in the harbor lies 

A single frigate, from the mast, 

Waving and streaming in the blast 

A stripéd flag, Columbia’s pride, 

And glory of old ocean’s tide, 

Announced that valiant Commodore 

Had safely reached a foreign shore, 

Although king Neptune, full of wrath, 

With tempests had swept o'er his path. 

A crowd of heroes round him circling stand, 





And thus with fire he roused the warlike band: 
« Comrades, attend! see yonder height, 
That glitters in the morning light, 

’T was once the scene of deadly fight ; 
There Turk and Christian mingled blood, 
Which rolling down, a crimson flood, 
Leapt in the sea. Though one to ten, 
The Christians to the Mussulmen, 

They conquered, and o’erthrew their foe, 
Struck a deep, lasting, fatal blow 

Upon the crescent’s power and might, 
And filled Mehemet with affright ; 

The Turks are cowards, On the plain 
Were piled huge heaps of Moslem slain, 
Where Danube’s wave in silence rolls 
The victors, the fierce warrior Poles 

Of Sobieski. Glorious day ! 

The flower of Othman armies lay 
Ground to the dust, a shapeless mass 
Though triply armed with mail and brass ; 
The Turks are cowards. Fiends of hell, 
Who on unconscious Scio fell 

Worse than the simoom’s with’ring breath, 
And left her in the arms of death ; 
Worse than the frost king’s icy wand 
Upon a bed of roses fuir, 

They ravaged this unhappy land, 

And left her desolate and bare. 

Oh! hear the cries, the shrieks, the groans 
Come echoing o’er the glassy sea, 

Hear the poor captive’s sobs and moans, 
The captive struggling to be free. 
Unhappy Scio! That dark hour, 

When Moslem tfeachery and power 
Blasted thy beauty and thy might, 
Enshrouding thee in endless night, 

Has roused a fierce ungoverned flame 
Within a thousand hearts that feel, 

And Mahmoud’s crescent—cursed name! 
Devoted to avenging steel. 

Arouse ye, comrades! gallant tars! 
Who braved the lion of the deep, 
Fearless of flashing scinietars, 

Where battle rages thickest leap, 

Or o’er the waves in fury sweep, 

And drive the lying boastful foe 

Back from the Archipelago, 

Or if upon the bosom green 

Of the thrice beautiful Tyrelene, 

Loosen your thunderbolts, and wake 

The ‘ dogs of war,’ till sea-gods quake 
With fear and dread; yes! strike for Greece, 
The land of sculpture and of song, 

Then will the blue-eyed goddess Peace 
Bestow her olive branch ere long.” 
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CANTO II. 


The winds are free and fiercely rave ; 
The storm-clouds gather in the west ; 
The sea-bird screams, and from the wave 
Flies to her soft and downy nest. 

The curling billows, tipt with foam, 
Dash proudly on the rocky height, 
Where Hydriate sailors find a home 
Safe from the tempest and the night. 
Darkness prevails, And lo! afar, 
Where light breaks through a rifted cloud, 
A fleet is seen—the fleet of war 

Of Ibrahim Pacha, the proud. 

Tis dark again, and midnight throws 
Triumphant o’er the briling sea 

Her blackest pall, and to the foes 

Of Greece and of her liberty 

Brings in the howling blast a tale, 

That makes each Moslem cheek grow pale. 
But see yon winged vessel glide 

From Hydra’s firm and rock-built shore ! 
See how she cleaves the yielding tide, 
‘While heaven’s loud thunders round her roar, 
And the swift, vivid lightnings play, 
Which in the ever-dashing spray 

Form colors fanciful and gay. 

What is her flag? "Tis Commodore ! 
He braves the fury of the storm, 

And darting from a rocky shore, 

Like the destroying angel’s form, 
Hovers around the Pacha’s rear, 

And fills his coward soul with fear. 
Before him in her dark array, 

A vessel, like the shark-fish, guides 

The Eagle to her cumbrous prey ; 
Fearless upon the wave she rides, 
Bearing the seeds of living fire, 

Torch of a Moslem funeral pyre. 
Onward she flies ;—the dark Brulot 
Armed with her thunder, flame, and shot, 
Skims like a sea-gull. At her helm 
Heroic Commodore appears, 

About in wrath to overwhelm 

The Turkish fleet, and now she nears 
A stately frigate, trim and tall, 

The monarch of the Armada. 

But hark! The sentries fearful call, 

«“ The Bralotta! the Brulotta !” 

Then wild commotion seized the throng 
Of victims in the doom’d ship ; 

No more was there of dance or song, 
But tearful eye and quiv’ring lip 


Told how that cry had pierced their souls ; 

And now the Brulot nearer rolls. 

Urged by the phantom, grim despair, 

The Turks awake with fiendish ire, 

And frantic in the fields of air 

Their murd’rous cannon vainly fire. 

Near and more near the Brulot flies ;— 

She grapples—and old Commodore, 

With a calm mind the torch applies, 

And then the bulwarks leaping o’er, 

His bold companions take him from the sea, 

And run their fragile bark rejoicingly. 

Meanwhile the fierce devouring flame 

Ran up the frigate’s brawny side 

With fleetness which no art could tame, 

And rapt the Turkish navy’s pride 

In fire of one continuous sheet, 

And paralysed the Othman fleet. 

But where is Commodore? and where 

His gallant tars with hearts so true? 

See yon white vessel, which the glare 

The burning Holocanst now threw 

Plainly reveals there in his safe retreat 

The brave old seaman waits the Grecian fleet. 

Miaulis comes, and every snowy sail 

Gives to the wind, and bellies in the gale ; 

The Turks are met, and the loud thund’ring 
roar 

Of countless cannon echoes from the shore. 

They fought like tigers, but a note 

Was heard above the din of arms 

That roused each warlike Hydriote, 

But filled the Turks with dire alarms :— 

“ Scio—remember Scio’s fate ; 

Now take ye fullest vengeance ;—sate 

Your eager thirst for Moslem blood"!” 

And then war poured a fatal flood 

Of red-hot bullets, and the fleet 

Of Ibrahim attempts to flee, 

And now his line of ships retreat, 

But Grecian vessels block the sea. 

The morning breaks, but naught remains 

Of that proud armament, save stains 

Upon the bosom of the wave, 

And floating on the stormy deep 

Buried in everlasting sleep, 

Those who had met a wat’ry grave. 

In safety moored in Chio’s bay 

The Eagle and her comrades lay, 

Whilst from ten frigates anchored near the stern 

' Waved the red cross, where crescents waved before. 
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OR, THE LITHOGRAPHED CITY. 


BY JUDGE TREMPER, DRESDEN, NEW YORK. 


Ir was on a pleasant evening in the month of September, that a knot of jovial inhabitants of the 
little village of Catullus had assembled in the bar-room of the only tavern belonging to the place, 
to talk over the occurrences of the day, to dilate on what had not occurred, and canvass the affairs 
of the neighborhood generally, ‘The « Catullus House,” for so the eliptical sign board, fixed im- 
movably upon an upright spike, proclaimed it in large letters, was originally a tenement contain- 
ing a single room below, and being, what is denominated a story and a half house, of course, con- 
tained only a half-sized dormitery above, so that a tall man might do very well in the centre of the 
room, but in appreaching his low-post bedstead, it was necessary for him to be extremely careful 
of his head, as the plastering in various places, knocked from the laths, bore witness to the hard- 
headed prowess of some unlucky wight who had gone to bed without a candle; or who, unfortu- 
nately, had a fit of the nightmare, by rashly overloading his stomach with stewed pumpkins, apple 
pie, and maple molasses, and had striven, like Laocoon, to heave the monster from his breast, but met, 
at arms length, the ceiling of Major Eldad Coon’s spare bed-room, and inflicted on it the various 
blows and bruises, of which it bore ample testimony. 

But in the course of time, our friend Coon had made divers additions to bis domicile, in order to 
keep pace with the improvements of this extraordinary age, when a man scarcely knows whether 
he stands on his heels or his head. And in order to accommodate the increasing wants of the 
thriving village of Catullus, which was upon the high road to celebrity, for it had been lithographed, 
and streets, rail roads, and canals in due proportion were drawn out on paper, intersecting it in 
various places, and giving it the appearance of a metropolis in embryo. But, unfortunately, in 
spplying the plan to the situation of the village, it was discovered that the canal would pass over 
the top of a mountain where a goat would scarcely find footing, and the rail road would spring 
acioss tavines, where the hunter turned back in terror; and the river which washed its classic 
walls—for it was to have a port withal—dwindled, upon inspection, to a summer brook, where a 
good-sized trout could scarcely find a pool to hide himself from the dust of the neighboring saw 
will; and if any of my readers have travelled within three hundied miles of the vicinity, at every 
hotel he stopped, he must have seen in the travellers’ room the aforesaid lithograph hung upon the 
wall gaily colored, with my friend Eldad’s house, duly set down as the mansion house, and front- 
ing a street bearing the imposing title of Broadway. 

A free bank was to be established, to add to the already anticipated wealth of the place. “ Eldad 
was the man for president. Had he not handled money in his vocation, until he knew counterfeit 
money almost by instinct?) Who would make a better cashier than Eliphalet Starns? For was 
he not elected constable twice in succession, and doubtless would have been the third time, only he 
forgot to change his politics until after election. Besides, Starns was cunning in arithmetic, and 
could calculate better than any man about the corners.” So said the vox populi. And then never 
was a scrub race or a trial of speed between two broken-winded, foundered nags, but he was inva- 
riably called to measure the course, and sit as umpire during the contention; and an occasion of 
this kind invariably served to keep Eldad’s bar-room open till a late hour, in order that the metits. 
of the respective steeds might be canvassed, and the abilities of the riders. Upon these occasions, 
Starns would discourse loudly and knowingly, and the company would invariably refer to his un- 
doubted knowledge. Besides, Eliphalet had nothing else to do; therefore he would be an excel- 
lent choice for cashier. But, »s some mighty edifice of boards and scantling, reared to a vast 
height, unfortunately encounters, before completion, an angry tempest which sends it to the earth 
a diminished mass of shivered fragments—so fared the ill-starred Catullus. Rome in her palmiest 
days was not more blest—Rome, bowed beneath the foot of Alaric, was not more desolate than 
when the avalanche burst upon the hopes of the lithographed Catullus. 

Major Eldad Coon, however, rode out the storm like a goodly ship at its anchorage; and, 
although he did not become president of the “State and lron Ore Mining Bank,” he dealt out 
reduced rye as usual to his customers, while expatiating upon the fallen prospects and embarrassed. 
state of the times, 

I have said it was a pleasant evening in the month of September, and as the evening was cool, 
a merry fire was blazing in the huge chimney, illuminating the whole interior arrangement of the 
room, and penetrating even the recesses of the bar, where mine host had taken his wonted position, 
as was usual when any matter of consequence was to be debated ; and, judging from the assembled 
circle, it was evident something of magnitude was being prepared for discussion: leaning his chin 
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on both hands, with his elbows resting on the board in front, he exposed to view in his bar, divers 
decanters, bottles, and cigar boxes, with several glasses of sugar plumbs and candy, together with a 
box in the corner containing the weighty contents of a weekly post, which traversed the hills regu- 
larly every Saturday, and paused at the city of Catullus, (for I must now give it the title of city,) as 
if it were disrespectful to proceed a furlong farther, after having touched its sacred precincts. 

“ Has’nt the mail come down yet!” inquired Starns; “these deuced times have upset every 
thing in the shape of business. The time was, not many weeks since neither, that Joe Weekly 
would as soon have jumped into the Orsoqui pond in mid-winter, as to have been lingering on the 
hills at this time o’ the night; but so it is, as Deacon Smith said at the school-house Jast Sabbath. 
Politics, the currency, and apple bees are the ruin o’ the arth; no doing nothin’ now-a-days, no how; 
all come to a rigular stand still—chuck up to the hub. Banks not doing nothin’—specie as scarce 
as apples on a hemlock, nor bank bills not much plentier neither, Distressin’ times these, major! 
The city here aint no go—no use, as I see, in petitioning the house for a corporation this winter, 
nor I don’t see neither how we are going to start the big factory without a corporation power, or 
as the law defines it, a capacity to sue and be sued.” 

“Tf that is all the privilege of a corporate,” replied the major, “ you need’nt be in sich a fret for 
one—for by golly, a man can ketch anow on’t in his particular capacity. Them are three suits 
they sarved the summonses on me for a week ago, and what cum to issu yisterday, Justice Lar- 
= gin judgment this arternoon, and said your plea you put in for me warnt worth a basswood 
shingle.” 

“ By golly,” said Starns, “ it was as good a plea as was ever put in for any man’s client. Did’nt 
Tin the suit entitled, as the Justices Manual has it, Folly adv, Coon, where he sued you for a beef 
cow, did'nt I plead for you the gineral issu, with a notice of a sot off. What else could any legal 
gentleman do? And did’nt I band in a bill of ’tickulars for you against Royal Folly for some gal- 
lons of whiskey and sich like?” 

a Jist so,” rejoined the major; “ jist so,’ ‘and there’s where you did’nt hit it. For the squire, in 
givin’ judgment, said how the devil can a man set off a dozen gallons of whiskey against a beef 
cow, for the law requireth, said the squire, that the sot off should be of the same natur as the crittur 
sued for, and how the devil, said he, can a man liken, in his ordinary senses, a beef crittur toa 
barrel of whiskey? It is not in the natur of things, said the squire, I therefore give judgment for 
the plaintiff.” 

« r ll have a fiery de novy,” said Starns, jumping up; “ I'll have a sashiorary out in the tippia 
of a smaller. It is a grit blessin’ in this mighty republic, (raising his arm above his head,) a man 
can keep in law till he gits enough of it. He can take it from court to court, and git new trials, 
and fiery noseys and sashiorary to his heart’s content. It’s a great blessin’, major, I swan it is, and 
*culiar to these great states.” 

The oratory of Eliphalet here met with a sudden interruption, for the long wished for sound of 
Joe Weekly’s horn came rolling down the hills in melodious notes upon the cool air of the evening. 
All started from their seats at the sound, and hastened to the door to welcome the lagging news- 
boy. When Joe threw his saddle bags off at the door from his weary nag, many jokes were passed 
at his expense, for keeping such late hours; but he explained the matter by saying “ that it being 
Saturday, the widder Huller, where he stops to bate at noonin, had bin moppin, and kept dinner 
late, and he would have cum on without it, but the widder would have him stay, as the black 
rooster had killed the old gander, and she was goin to have a most particular first rate stew, out 
and out. Bat I like to forgot, landlord, to tell you I met a traveller at the foot of Bretam, cummin 
this way, and he’d have rid on with me, but as [ was in a hurry to git on to be within time, as the 
widder kept me so late. I could not wait for him, so he wanted me to tell you he was cummin, 
and would like a leetle supper got, and a leetle fodder for his beast, as he calculated to stay over the 
Sabbath, as he was a kinder connected with Deacon Smith.” 

“ Deacon Smith!” ejaculated all at once. 

“ Deacon Smith! possibly one of his cousins from Varmount; he’s been a kinder expectin’ one 
on them this summer.” 

«“ Dang it, if I know,” said Joe, “whether he is cousin or not to the deacon; but he looks like 
some grit speculator cum to swaller all this are Kaatulus up. He axed a tarnation sight of ques- 
tions about Major Coon and squire Starns, and if that grit free bank was goin’ on yit, and sick like 
questions.” 

“ Was he a leetle or big man?” asked they, all at once. 

“ How was he drest !” asked old uncle Sam Hill. 

“ How was he favored?” inquired aunt Coon, (who, upon hearing the muss, had come into the 
bar-room to know if the stranger would likely want “some meat vittles for supper.”’) 

“ Dang it,” said Joe, “he was drest as grand as any lawyer or circuit rider in the four counties.” 

“ Who can it be?” said they, all at once, Who can it be? Expectation was on tiptoe, Joe 
was dismissed with Manks to take care of his horse ; while the almost forgotten mail bag was taken 
into the interior by the landlord, and opened with due ceremony, and the contents were speedily 
assorted in the box for distribution. 
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Each man soon had his paper spread before him ; and the hum of many voices began. “ What’s 
the news?” “ Who’s speaker in congress?” “ Are the Jarsey members voted out?” « Who's got 
the cheer in ‘sembly !” “How does the whigs and Jackson men stand?” And then might be 
heard, as one or other of the many voices predominated :—* Abolition in the District of Colambia”— 
«great colonization mectin”—* committee appointed”—chief justice sick” —« malishy gone agin 
the Helder barracks”—*«kotched in a snow storm’—*Armistad libelled—bad to slander @ 
stranger—'tis right there is law for it—what will the Spanish folks think of our libels?—« steamer 
British Queen” —* lost overboard in a gale’—* grit rise of stock’’—«bank of United States in 
England” —* Caty adv. Maty plaintiff in error.’ “ What the rot’s the use on a man’s goin’ to 
law when he sees he’s in error!” “The governor's message” — 

« Read it—read it,” said uncle Sam Hill. ‘ 

« Read it—read it,” cried Major Coon. “It is the genewine stuff, no doubt.” 

« Hand it to squire Starns to read to the company,” repeated all. The squire was forthwith 

aced near a couple of tallow candles, that he might read it with becoming dignity. Having seated 
himself to his satisfaction, while the major took the long snuffs from the candle in his fingers, and 
duly shook the smut from them. Afler several ineffectual preliminary « hems” to clear his throat, 

the squire commenced—* Gentlemen of the Senate—and—ahem—ahem—of the House—ahem— 
of Assembly.” At this momenta loud knock that rong through the forest with a sharp echo, 
roused the company from their listening mood. Starns’ throat became suddenly cleared of its 
obstructton, and the anxious inquiry, “ who is it!” passed around the circle. 

«Tis the stranger cum, I warrant,” said the major; for he had been as much forgotten in the 
eagerness for news, as the mail bag had been a few moments before. 

« T say, landlord, can my beast and me have supper and lodgins for the night?” 

« You're right, sir, and the very best in the hull country, and I don’t tax out of the way neither,” 

The stranger accompanied his horse to the stable, in order to see him properly disposed of, and 
after rabbing him carefully down with a whisp of straw, and placing abundance of the same mate- 
rial aroand him, he sought his way to the house, where the bright light through the window 
showed distinctly the path that led to the bar-room, and, having entered without ceremony, he 
joined the wondering group. 

The stranger, I must inform the reader, was no less a personage than Gomorrah Peleg Sincombe, 
undoubted cousin to Deacon Smith. He wore a large brimmed white hat, or perhaps more pro- 
perly speaking, a hat of an undyed appearance ; a long, brown over-coat, with capacious pockets at 
the side, and huge white buttons of the size of small saucers. In his appearance he was as tall and 
slim as a young hickory, with deep, sombre, twinkling eyes, receding beneath the prominent cheek 
bones ; his features were sunburnt and deeply furrowed, as if “ wan care sat brooding in his soul,’ 
or mighty calculations and cunning inventions had, by incessant mental labors, left their traces 
behind ; toed off, if I may be allowed the expression, with a foot that would have thrown the graces 
into convulsions. Yet Gomorrah was a genius, You might read it in his eye; you might glean 
it from his conversation; no man was his equal. “He had done more and greater things then any 
man in America, Had leapt farther on a pinch—had broken more horses—and cheated more 
knowing ones than any other man in Varmount.” 

“ You're from the east, then?” said uncle Sam Hill, 

_ “Not exactly,” replied Gomorrah. 

“From the north, then, I reckon?” 

“ Not exactly that way neither: about which and tother; about half way between, as near as [ 
can calculate, in the neighborhood of Varmount.” 

“ You're a kind of kin to the Smiths, I reckon?” 

“ Somewhat of that calculation—a cousin I may say, to the old deacon, by the old woman’s side.” 

“ You'll likely make some stay with the deacon’s folks?” 

“ They'll likely want to hear from the old folks,” 

“ You'll be goin’ on west, then, soon?” 

« I don’t know.” 

“ You'll be goin’ farther on, however?” 

“ T don’t know—can’t tell exactly.” 

“ You'll not likely stay longer than Monday *” 

“I think it’s likely I will, secin’ I’ve cum ¢o far to git here.” 

Here was a poser for uncle Sam Hill; he was like a hound, which, coursing a fox track for 
some time, comes at length to the point where a timid hare has been started by his baying, and 
crosses the track ; he springs back and forth, uncertain what course to take, and is full as likely to 
lead his master to the death of a hare, as to the capture of Reynard. 

Starns, who had hitherto been a quiet spectator of passing events—to him rather an unusual 
state—now attempted his skill in conversation. 

“ Rather cold ridin’ on the hills to-night?” © 
“ Pretty cold, I tell you, friend,” replied Gomorrah. 
“ Did you cum by the widder Huller’s?” 
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“J rather think I did.” 

« A special good road that.” 

.« Not as good as some they have in Varmount. [I'll tell you what, friend; some of them roads 
there on the flats, I’ve seen where you might get a race course twenty miles upon a stretch, and 
never a horse find a stone big enough to kick his toe agin ; only there’s awful hard laws there agin 
horse racin’ ; it’s the most I have agin the state.” 

« The laws are pretty hard here, too, friend, agin horse racin’,” rejoined Starns, “ but you see as 
how we don’t mind them much ; we obey the laws of natur’ first, and the laws of the land after- 
wards. If a gentleman’s taken up here for startin’ horses, its a pretty tough case to make out. [ 
recollect the cuse of the people, vs, Scrimbody and Hardhorn, where the prosecution made out their 
case as clear as preachin’; complainant testified right and left, that Scrimbody and Hardhorn gave 
the word ‘ go,’ clear as a whistle ; I tell you, friend, I thought it was all day with them, but when 
their counsel, Ulyssey Sharpnack got up, I tell you what, friend, the witness’ pipe was about out. 
« You witness,’ says he, « look here ; look at me, and look at the court, and look at the jury; recol- 
lect, sir, you said—remember now—you said these men gave the word; they said go; did you not 
say so, sir?” 

“es Yes, sir!’ 

« « Well, sir, now remember; did they say go to the horses, or rather did they not say go to the 
crowd, in order that they might disperse, and like good citizens, advise them to it? Or do you 
know, sir, that they spoke at all? Did you see them speak? Did you ever see a sound, sir?” 

« «JT don’t know, sir.’ 

« «T charge you to answer distinctly ; did you see these men speak ?” 

«+ No, sir; I only heerd some person say go, and I looked up and I saw them men standin’ 

yonder—but I can’t tell any thing more on’t, whether they was speakin’ to the folks or the crit- 
turs.’ 
«So Sharpnack made it out no go, and the prisoners were cleared. I’ve kept this case in my 
head ever sin, as I practice a little in horses, and the profession alse. But you, perhaps, know 
Sharpnack? a cute fellow, I give you notice, sir; his judgment’s as good as fine wheat. Perhaps 
you belong to the profession !” 

“ No, friend,” replied Gomorrah, “my dealins are principally in factories.” 

« In factories!” exclaimed the colonel and squire together. Catullus stock, at that moment, was 
worth a premium. 

“ In factories, eh!” continued the colonel. “ They say you eastern folks have a clean knowledge 
of these things. You have seen the pictur’ of Kaatallus, then? Great facilities—wonderful water- 
privileges—healthy location—improving country, and all things to help along.” 

« There is nothin’ like a factory, major, to help a place along,” said Gomorrah ; “ besides, if you 
wanted a free bank, there is nothin’ easier than hitchin’ one to tother ; it was like hitchin’ teams— 
it made things go ahead as slick as a new button.” 

Catullus stock was running high during this conversation. 

«“ And nothing would be easier,” said Starns, “than to git a corporate capacity, for it is now pro- 
vided for by statute, and-won’t cost much neither.” 

«The village I came from, major, in Varmount, was clean ran down before I got my patent 
right ; and now, sir, I guess as much speeshee and produce comes into it as most other places; I 
told them so beforehand, but they would’nt believe it. But old Zimri Eclo, who made the inven- 
tion, and me—we sot about it, and the way patent pails fly out of old Zimri’s shop is, I calculate, 
just about a decent caution to coopers.” 

Catullus stock rose to the ne plus ultra; it became a fancy stock in an instant, and deep were 
the potations from the major’s bottles that night. A factory was resolved nem. com. The stranger 
had the best the place afforded, and when he accompanied old deacon Smith’s family to the school- 
house to attend meeting—for they had not yet risen to the dignity of a regular church—many 
were the piercing looks and anxious inquiries concerning the stranger's condition; whether he was 
a young man or a widower, or a married man, and whether he had any children. Gomorrah re- 
turned all these burning glances with a cold, chilling look ; he was in a deep study, the profundity 
of which could not be fathomed. Could Gomorrah then permit his thoughts to be led a dance by 
foolish women? No! The men said Gomorrah was right. 

The history of the mighty revolution in this queen of lithographed cities is soon given. It was 
originally a small place, consisting of the tavern already described—a saw mill—a large school- 
house—a blacksmith’s shop, and three other small tenements, inhabited respectively by a carpenter, 
shoemaker, and doctos. It was situated on a small tributary of the L , and having a prospect 
of a rail road within a score of miles of it, happened to meet the eyes of some of the wild specula- 
tors of the day, and was eagerly purchased. Uncle Sam Hill sold them his farm of one hundred 
acres—aunt Experience Skeene sold her lot of twelve acres—uncle Hiram Routman sold enough to 
make the whole amount to two hundred acres. In all these cases a vast price was stipulated to be 
paid, but as the debts were secured by mortgage on the farms, without any payment down, and 
without collateral security, they, of course, had nothing to look to but their farms again ; these were 
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divided by stakes, and sub-divided into the smallest possible amount of square feet that a human 
being could build a habitation upon, as though land had become so extremely scarce, while thousands 
of acres of uncultivated soil laid around, obtainable at a few shillings an acre. But’the panic came 
on before the vast anticipated improvements cemmenced, and this mighty city shared the fate of 
most of the paper cities of the day ; and these speculating gentlemen were discovered to be what a 
great many were well aware of—sporting upon the weakness of the multitude. Things were im 
this state, when Gomorrah Peleg Sincombe arrived in the village to tantalize it with unreal hopes. 

Extensive were the preparations on Sabbath evening for the supper at Mrs. Eldad Coon’s. Many 
were the invitations sent out and accepted to tea, It is more agreeable, says an eminent writer on 
criticism, to proceed from great things to little, as the transition in descending is more natural and 
easy than in ascending. 1 will refer to the high authority as my Lord Home, and follow his plaw 
in descending the supper table. In the first place, occupying the centre, was a vast pile of “rye 
and ingin,” in which a pumpkin had been absorbed to give it that agreeable sweetness which dis- 
tinguishes it above all other preparations of the kind; by its side was a pile—as if to rival its 
mighty neighbor—of raised biscuit, hot and reeking from the oven, like sponge in texture, and like 
snow in hue. In advance of these, were dishes of preserved fruit, from the quince to the black- 
berry, the whole surrounded with divers plates of cukes, to give the names of which, I confess I am 
not sufficiently skilled. Upon the whole, it was a regular sweet cake supper, in the preparing 
which, Mrs. Coon had employed all her ingenuity and knowledge. Yet amidst the tempting viands 
of the supper table, and the melting eyes of the fair guests around him, Gomorrah sat as unmoved 
as the cynic of Sinope, when catching the gleams of a Grecian sun. Ample justice was done to 
te various viands by the guests; and when they retired to their homes, it was to dream once more 
of returning greatness, 

On Monday morning early, the inhabitants reassembled at Major Coon’s to finish the arrange- 
ments fur a patent pail factory. Six hundred dollars were required by Gomorrah for a patent right 
for the county. 

“It is a vast sum, that’s sartin,” said the major. 

“ But look at the advantage and profits,” said Starns. 

« The rise of land!” said uncle Sam Hill. 

«« The tise of timber!” said uncle Proutman. 

“The making of iron hoops!” said Mr. Blacksmith. 

“And the makin’ of decent pails!” added Mrs, Coon, « for I swan, Eldad, we hav’nt no pail 
about the house but what leaks like a sieve, and one half of them hav’nt no bails to them neither; 
and when we draw water at the well, we have to come on the trot to the kitchen to git it there half 
full—” 

“ The rise of stock!” said the major, without noticing this inter uption of his spouse. 

“The value of my morigage, which I had recorded!” said uncle Sam Hull. 

“ My seven per cents!” said uncle Proutman. 

“ The increase of professional business and speculations!”’ said Starns. 

It was agreed to give the required sum for the patent right, but as money in those times, seeing 
the free bank had not started yet, was a thing not to be named, Gomorrah consented to take horses 
at their cash value; for, as this was a cash business, he could’nt think of taking any thing but 
specie or its equivalent. ‘The horses were to be delivered by a certain specified day, as he could 
not stay longer than to give a few instructions to the mill-wrights relating to the machinery. 

It was a busy day in Catullus; the blacksmith’s forge was in a perfect glow, and little Lance 
Lynn plied at the huge bellows till the perspiration started at every pore. ‘T'he master laid on with 
the sledge hammer as if Sunday had given him a strength that put fatigue at defiance. But the 
most important scenes were being transacted at the old saw mill. Uncle Sam Hill was, by common 
consent in this matter, elected boss; with a crow bar in his hand, he led the work of demolition ; 
huge logs were rolled into the Jinkwee to make room for the carpenter to operate, and aunt Pru- 
dence, as she raised the window to blow the horn for uncle Sam’s dinner, was heard to say, “I de- 
clare now, in the middle of these improvements, we must have an addition to our house ; we need 
a stoop and buttery, with a stow bed room and new keepin’ room; and if that whirlygig is goin’ to 
shin off the silver arter that sort, I don’t see why we can’t have these things as well as Reliance 
Coon.” Many a fine house and improvements were planned out in the minds of the men; and 
gorgeous were the furniture, the dresses, and carriages that shone in the imagination of the women. 
All were animated to new exertions, from young to old, and the busy hum of industry resounded 
through the hollow. , 

This novel improvement in the sublime art of pail making, which was big with such important 
results, was to substitute for the old method of knocking staves together, the cutting of concentric 
circles out of a block of wood, diminishing in size, of course, as they approached the centre—the 
outer ones answering for tubs, the next for pails of various sizes, and the smaller for any use the 
purchaser might think proper to apply them to. Now this would do very well in a country where 
timber was worth its weight in silver—the labor would be of less value than the material—but here, 
where it was an object to get rid of the timber as fast as possible, and where labor was uncom- 
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monly high, besides the = Rag in machinery, it was found to be a ruinous business, and 
answered no man’s 

Gelb Dee Saline ths Competent tien testery, Gamerneh summoned his patrons together, and 
informed them that according to his original design, he was prepared to journey on, and would be 
very happy if the horses, for which they had stipulated, were brought in, as he would be glad to 
take an early start in the morning. None could deny such a reasonable request, and the horses 
were forthwith lodged in Major Coon’s stable, to await the further orders of Mr. Sincombe. The 
morning broke, and away over hill and valley rode Gomorah with a drove of eight fine horses, 
doubtless to a good market, accompanied by Joe- Weekly to help along. 

Buz! buz! went the water wheel down at the factory. “ Now, altogether, boys—heave! heave, 
ho!” roared uncle Sam, as they raised the drum to its proper position. «“ We’ve got her safe; now 
on with the strap—we’ll soon run off the pails.” 

“It’s as fine as silk,” said Eldad. 

« Jt’s a roarer,” said Starns. 

“Tt’s no mistake,” said uncle Sam. 

“It’s as good as fine wheat,” said uncle Proutman. 

“It’s rigular born treason for any man to scandalize it,” said the blacksmith. 

Buz! buz! went the water wheel, morning, noon, and night ; constant was the attendance of the 
workmen ; various were the alterations and modifications to increase its speed, but unfortunate was 
the result; and soon it was discovered to be—what so many have been made acquainted with of 
late—a regular humbug. The glittering bubble burst, and the fanciful dreams of the ambitious 
Catullians were swept away in an instant, exciting as much regret, perhaps, as though they had 
been actors upon a larger stage, and been compelled to rub up their tarnished honor by a voyage 
across the Atlantic. 

The factory is falling gradually into the Jinkwee, and the sound of the workman is no longer 
heard ; the sign board is taken from before the door of the mansion house, while the blacksmith 
shop is used by the milky mothers to shelter themselves from the noon day heat. In vain does the 
deacon attempt to raise his Sabbath hymns; no voice joins him in the eflort—no tongue doth give 
amen!—no smiling maiden trips across the green—no youth, with love fresh mantling in his 
bosom, whispers his ardent tale to ears that heed it well. And where are they, the busy actors in 
these mighty doings? Where is the noisy circle? They have fled like things that love the dark, 
and dare not stand the garish face of day. Where is my friend Eldad? lies he in the Jinkwee, dis- 
honored and forgotten, or goes he forth with all the proud emblems of his glory, as one who would 
rather undergo ten times the tortures of the damned than suffer dishonor to breathe upon his name? 
Reader, I grieve to tell it—he has but imitated his betters, and left forever the scene of his former 
exploits. And where is uncle Sam Hill? He sleeps beneath a tough old oak that spreads its 
broad branches on the hill side, and dreams no more of his seven per cents or his recorded mort- 
gage; death hath foreclosed it, nor left him a fraction of a day for redemption. If old Charon would 
accept of those two well proved legal men, John Doe and Richard Roe as main pemors, and per- 
mit his shade to re-visit the scenes of Jinkwee hollow, he would doubtless drop a tear (if ghosts 
ever weep) over his ruined hopes and fallen prospects. Stranger, you might now chase the deer 
over the hills, or drive the fox to its burrow, in the streets of Catullus, nor ever dream that those 
little, dilapidated buildings are the ruins of a lithographed city. 


——-- ——_ 


‘“‘THE LAST SIGH OF THE MOOR.’’ 





Stow ty from Alhambra’s gate, 


Vanquish’d King Boabdil came ; 


Dark and gloomy is his fate— 
Dim the lustre of his name. 


Spaniards fill his princely halls, 


Which he fought in vain to save. 


Spanish banners o’er his walls 
Proudly and triumphant wave. 


By the Darro’s silver tide, 


There a thousand chieftains bled. 


Moor and Christian side by side, 
Sleep in silence with the dead. 

Woe is thee! Alhambra, woe! 
Hash’d thy strains of minstrelsy. 





Thy crystal fountains cease to flow, 
And thy maidens weep for thee. 


Woe is thee! Granada, thou 
Art fall’n from thy high estate! 
Where are all thy glories now? 
Where are all thy warriors great? 


King Boabdil reins his steed— 
Anxious thoughts his bosom swell ; 
He would for his kingdom bleed, 
Ere he takes his last farewell. 


He gazes from the mountain’s verge, 
Upon the home he leaves to die; 

And gentle winds with mournful dirge, 
Slow bear away the Moor’s last sigh. 


Washington, June 16th, 1840, J.P. M 
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CONCERNING ARISTOCRACIES. 


BY ASHBEL GREEN JR, PHILADELPHIA, 


Wuews Noah took up into his ark “ creeping things of the earth after their kinds,” he certainly 
never anticipated that he had “set a fashion.” Yet it is undeniable that into the ark of old, in- 
congruous and strange animals were packed and sorted, and he who, in these post diluvian days, 
will visit our so called fashionable circles, or amuse himself by scanning the pretensions of would 
be leaders, will surely arrive at the conviction that the creeping things are not utterly extinct. 

In writing this article there is no intention of running a muck, like a mad Malay, at the esta- 
blished forms of society, or of deriding the standing claimed by, and allowed to certain individuals— 
be they male or female—who, by a species of tacit consent, are in every polished community re- 
garded as its leaders and patterns. ‘The value of forms and ceremonies is too great to be sneered 
away; and no one having a just appreciation of the influence of ranks in society, will be justified in 
contemning them ; for we are free in confessing that, as past experience seems to establish the ne- 
cessity of rogues—as sewers are needed to purify cities—we infinitely prefer the rogue in ruffles, 
to the rogue in rags. The class, however, that we would fain expose, is one that of late years has 
become exceeding rife and offensive among us; who, availing themselves of the political equality 
of our institutions, foist themselves into our upper circles, and effect by wealth, and that alone, what 
the butterfly, sprung from a coccoon, ripened on a dung-hill, obtains by its gaudiness—puisuit and 
admiration, This species, or rather genus, are forever prating of “aristocracy,” and putting up 
their noses at less rich but better educated persons, who (with the usual malusage of French, com- 
mon in this genus) we lately heard denominated the “caviare,” meaning, we presume, the “ ca- 
naille;’ which humbly insinuating to the speaker, we were told “that Hamlet said ‘ caviare,’ and 
he ought to know!” To which mighty authority we instanter succumbed. 

But we have not named our genus as yet, and as we have the aristocracy of mind, of birth, of 
manners, and of wealth, we propose calling this “the aristocracy of mud.” Whether any fa- 
shionable Buffon, or Buffoon—there is a difference—wili recognize the nomenclature, matters not, 
it will serve to label the curiosity, and that is our chief object. The individuals forming this class 
may be known—the young males—by an attempt at genteel dressing, very ornate, laborious, and 
precise, yet with a sort of unfitness between the outer and the inner man, that often borders on the 
ludicrous ; they generally dress according to their tailors orders, and sedulously follow the fashions 
through thick and thin. They now and then visit Europe, and return ripe in knowing criticisms, 
or paintings, wine, and women, garnishing their chat now and then, in the “ when I was in Eng- 
land,” or at the “ Twilleries,” or “stopping on the Rhine.” A season ticket, or theatre share, is 
quite indispensable ; if they own the latter, they loll into the stockholders’ box, stare even immodest 
women out of countenance, and are very astute as to the calibre of dancer’s legs, and figurantes’ 
waists. Generally, some ten years after “they come of age,” bat about the time “they come of 
sense,” they lose their distinctive marks, and settle down into politics, newspapers, segars, and 
matrimony; particularly if “ pappy ” has been lately drawn upon by Death and Company; they can 
sink the shop, get rid of the up-stairs parlor over the store, and the little dining room behind, and 
move up “ into Chesnut street above Broad.” 

This point brings us into what a female aristocrat recently called a “titty a titty” with the bet- 
ter halves of these transmogrified gentlemen, who now, having new furniture, fine carpets, a big 
house, a carriage and horses, and servants with nothing to do, think it high time to “come out,” and come 
out tkey do, with a vengeance. Of the earlier history of these pretenders, when they went to the 
pump for water, washed their own dishes, darned Bobby’s stockings, mended mother’s frocks; we 
speak not nor allude to these acts as disgraceful of themselves, but only as they are so considered 
and esteemed by their perpetrators, who never arrive at Gifford’s nobleness, who, being taunted for 
that he had once been a shoemaker, retorted, “ had you been once a shoemaker, you had remained one.” 
The class we allude to, though they will not blush to slam their doors in the faces of poorer rela- 
tives, or to pinch their menials in their wages, will color to the temples when teazed with their early 
srigin, or reminded “ of the hole whence they were digged.” 

Now, in all this the reader may see only a contemptible pride, well enough to be scorned, but 
scarce worth noticing in a serious mood. Weonce so regarded it, but some observation has taught us 


“ That the offence is rank, 
And smells te heaven.” 


The wife of the parvenue aristocrat may flutter in her silks and flounces, quoting bad French and 
stabbing the king’s English under the fifth rib; her daughters may sweep by their quondum play- 
mates, forgetful of the time when, in playtime, they sucked molasses through a straw, “in the back 
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store ;” nay, more, they may even aspire “to set a usage, or defend a set,” and all this petty dig- 
nity may pass with a good-humored shrug from the bebolder, and be thought of no more. But 
when this class become so numerous as to hold the balance of power, to influence in no small de- 
gree the rising generation, it is time to cauterize the fungus and keep down “ proud flesh,” as ow 
ancient nurse, in tending an inflamed sore, was wont to say. If you doubt our sketch, visit, reader, 
one of their “ Sore-eyes,” (Soirées) as they emphatically call a horrible mixture of bad lemonade, 
spavined dandies, fussy girls, yawning mammas, and precocious bread and butter nurslings of four- 
teen, just come out, being “an natural ” served up “ raw in the shell.” Listen to the chatter of 
“rank,” “ family,” «“ who is he ?’’ « what is he worth ?” emanating from persons who are in a state 
of happy oblivion touching their grand parents ; or, if they can remember so far, find it inconvenient 
to remember that they were button makers, German redemptioners, Irish adventurers, English for- 
tune-hunters, or penniless Americans, who believing in the pith of their arms, and the energy of 
their intellects, fell laboriously to work, and by activity and integrity, economy and close living, laid 
the basis of the fortunes which their descendants are full ready to enjoy, but have not the true spirit 
to appreciate or use. Do we then despise wealth, rank, family, or fame? So far from it, that in 
them we find the common incentives to exertion, the “stimuli” under whose influence our nation 
has sprung up to prosperity. But here, where there can be no entailment of wealth, or certainty 
of pecuniary ease past one generation, it is not only contemptible, but wrong, to find the lead of 
our social relations falling into hands, who, themselves of the mud, forget the sterling titles of mind 
and manners, and attempt, by a patronizing air, an aping of foreigners, and foreign manners, to 
persuade the public that they are the “elite” of the land, Their wealth generally secures them the 
luxuries of life; they commonly control the larger balls and parties of the season ; and intelligent 
and observant tourists visiting our shores, fall into the snare, and absolutely believe and say that, 
like Israel of old, we bow down and worship golden calves, and, provided wealth be fownd, all else 
may be wanting. 

The extent to which this thing is carried, and its effect in creating cliques and small toadying 
factions in American society, is far beyond what a casual observer would suppose ; it infests circles 
where better tastes should be found, and unless sturdily resisted by mind and manners contending 
against wealth and vulgarity, the former will be pushed to the wall and loose caste. It avails very 
little to a judicious minded man to say, “ Let them reign if they will,” for whatever the world by 
common consent regards as estimable becomes so, and cannot be disregarded ; to attain high social 
rank is a general and universal feeling, based on some of the nobler motives of the mind, and, esfe- 
cially in this country, is a countervailing force needed to the democracy of numbers. Politically 
equal, no one who observes will deny that we are socially despotic. That, owing to the fact that 
we have no fixed ranks, every one is in a slow torment for fear that he or she is not considered by 
the rest as “ good society.” Against this we feel it hopeless to contend; but we do fight for an 
aristocracy—since that is the slang word of the day—of something else than mere wealth, and the 
fact of having risen from the kennel without a purification uf language, or even one airing of the 
vocabulary. We protest against families who, in the mutations of life, have lost or narrowed their 
means, being excluded, because they cannot dress or entertain splendidly, from the lead in s0- 
ciety. We have no hope of making the class we treat, “ as of the mud,” feel; their epidermis is 
too thick; but a little energy on the part of the others, using their education and minds in the way 
of wit, ridicule, argument, and sarcasm, would create a restoration, which those who remember what 
society was in this city fifty years since, and know what it is now, will be ready to exclaim “ Esto 
perpetua.” 


THE BOWER. 





Hanp by there is a shady greenwood nook— 
Haply by fairies formed, for sweet repose 

And pleasure of their queen. A silvery brook, 
Reflecting all which overhangs it, flows 
Smoothly by with noise of many springs. 

The young birds tenant it, and woo, and pair, 
_And silent sit to hear the thrush, who sings 





His frequent song of summer-blitheness there. 
*T will soon be reached, if we use willing speed ; 
Then let us hence—making so little stir, 

Our light steps shall not rouse the grasshopper :— 
I have a song to breathe—a book to read ; 

And we may pass the hours in such employ 
As will to hearts like ours give certainty of joy. 
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BY WILLIAM E. BURTON, PHILADA,. 









Tar action of the sea upon various parts of the English coast has long attracted the notice of 
philosophers, who have hitherto been unable to account satisfactorily for the contrary results produced 
by the same tides, within a distance of a few miles. On the eastern shore, for instance, the ocean 
has made frightful inroads for a long series of years ; Dunwich was once called “ the splendid city,” 
and boasted an archiepiscopacy—nothing now remains of its grandeur but the dilapidated walls of 
one of the religious houses ; and this solitary ruin owes its preservation to its cliff-built locality—the 
invading waters have long since covered the site of the whole city. At Cromer, a market town some 
short distance from Dunwich, the fishermen now cast their anchors amongst the dwellings of their 
fathers, and the remnants of brick walls may distinctly be seen at neap tides. Betwecn these two 
instances of the sea’s encroachment, many acres of sandy beach which formerly endured the beat- 
ings of the surf, have been left high and dry by the retiring of the sea. 

Along the whole extent of this portion of the coast, the navigation is rendered difficult and dan- 
gerous by innumerable shoals and sand banks, the debris of the friable beach, deposited by the op- 
posite action of the tides and currents of the German Ocean and the British Channel. These banks 
or shoals are positive quicksands, on which a vessel, once aground, is almost certain to suffer a speedy 
and a total wreck. The light sandy particles give rapid way to the action of the water; the keel, 
which at first scarcely grazes the treacherous surface, quickly sinks deeper and deeper, while the hull 
of the vessel serves as a barrier or dam to the washed-up sands which clog around the doomed craft, 
and ensure its destruction. ‘The returning tide seldom has power sufficient to float a vessel left for 
a few hours to the insidious action of a sand bank off the Norfolk or Suffolk coasts. In calm 
weather, the action of half-a-dozen tides is sufficient to engulph the hull of a good sized ship, while 
the chance of a heavy swell from the North Sea, or the recurrence of one of the gusty squalls pecu- , 
liar to that coast, dooms the grounded vessel to instant destruction. 

These enormous beds of sand, many of which are dry at low water for an extent of several miles, 
screen the adjacent shores from the furious beating of the storm-tossed seas; the securest anchorage 
is to be found in the 1oadsteads or channels between the sand banks and the beach. Yarmouth 
Roads are supposed to present the safest and most capacious shelter for shipping in the world, but 
the coast is equally eminent for its dangerous navigation ; it is the frequent scene of frightful disaster 
and the loss of property and life. 

A knowledge of the various gats, as the pilots term the deep-water passages running amongst the 
shifting banks, is only to be obtained by constant observation and practice. Many a tall and goodly 
ship has been lost by the venturous daring of the homeward-bound mariner, who, assailed by the 
tempests of the northern seas, runs for the shelter of the Yarmouth or Lowestofft roads, and, pre- 
suming upon a partial knowledge of the navigation, incurs the dangers he is flying to avoid. The 
pilots bred in the neighborhood, are distinguished by their excellence in navigation and disregard of 
danger when called on to display their knowledge of the difficulties of the coast. But their united 
energies and skill are unavailing when a vessel gets fairly aground upon any of the sand banks, in a 
heavy sea, or gale of wind. 

The whole of this portion of the coast, from the mouth of the river Orwell to the Wash, is stud- 
ded with villages and small towns, the inhabitants of which are principally pilots and fishermen, in 
consequence of the establishment of the coast blockade having interfered with the more favorite prac- 
tices of smuggling. During the heat of the summer, a few of the provincial gentry flock to various 
points of the coast for the enjoyment of sea bathing—although the beachmen count more upon the 
annual migration of the herrings than the uncertain visitations of the gudgeons of fashion. But the 
height of their hopes is a stormy equinox, or a severe and protracted gale—for they consider them- 
selves under the immediate protection of Providence when the neighboring shore is strewed with 
wrecks, 

A short residence in the borough of Great Yarmouth afforded me an opportunity of witnessing 
more than one wreck upon the neighboring sands, and of gleaning some curious particulars ef « life 
along shore,” which I here present to my readers—assuring them that nothing is advanced in my 
relation beyond a mere recital of positive facts. 

One Sunday, in the month of March, the wind, which had been blowing pretty strongly from the 
north-west during the day, towards nightfall increased in violence, and roared in fitful gusts, driving 
a dark rack of clouds across a star-lit sky with inconceivable rapidity. At the close of evening ser- 
vice, as the church-goers were hastening through the streets, the sound of a cannon, fired at short 
but regular intervals as a signal of distress, came fiom seaward, and attracted general attention. In 
company with three or four of the citizens, I 1an towards the Denes, a sandy tract lying between the 
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and the sea. A few large drops of rain fell from a passing cloud, as we hurried on; and the roar 
the ground swell broke upon our ears with unusual force, as soon as we cleared the limits of the 
town. 

A large fire had been lighted on the beach, under the lee of an upturned jolly boat, as a beacon 

hope to the crew of the vessel in distress ; it served us as a guide to the muster place upon the 
beach. In a few minutes, we were standing in the midst of a crowd of pilots, preventive men, beach- 
men, and other’long shore folk. The crew of one of the finest yawls on the station were busily 
employed in hauling their boat through the heavy sand of the beach to the water’sedge. A flash of 
fire burst from the gloom of the sea, but the report of the gun was lost in the roar of the surf, which 
broke in tumbling masses on the level shore, and told of the powerful violence of the waves, 

* What is she, Pete?” inquired an old ship-master, who had accompanied me across the Denes, 

“ Hard to say,” replied the questioned man, who, with a ship’s glass, had been reconnoitering the 
vessel in distress, 

“Ts it the Bremen craft—the barque that was working to wind’ard this arternoon? She may have 
put back, fearing a sneezer, and in trying to run into the roads, have struck the tail of the Scroby ” 

“ Hard to say,” again responded Pete, who, sitting on the bow of the capsized jolly boat, kept his 
glass pointed seaward, waiting for the flash of the next gun. 

“ There was a Scotch smack coming round the pint at nightfall,” advanced a pilot’s apprentice. 

« She’s square rigged,” said Pete, poking his glass at the stranded craft. 

“T seed two ’mophrerdite brigs and a taupsel schooner a working up outside, jest as I left my 
craft at sundown, afore this here squall was brewed,” said the captain of a small coaster lying at 
anchor off the jetty. 

“ Mayhap it’s a collier in ballast?” suggested the ship-master. 

«Hard to say,” responded Pete. 

«Tt doesn’t matter the vally of a stale chaw of backer what she is, bo!” exclaimed a huge fero- 
cious looking wrecker, advancing towards the fire, and pitching down an armful of fuel collected 
from the neighboring huts. «It doesn’t matter what she is—in an hour she’ll be bursted up, and 
lie in bits all along the shore. Her timbers can’t hold agin this heavy sea. She’s hard and fast on 
the Scroby; the tide is now half-ebb. Nothing but a merrykill can save her from going to pieces 
afore the flood.” 

“I know’d God warn’t agoing to let us starve !”” said an undersized anatomy of a man in a large 
hairy cap, which, coming down over his face, joined an enormously big pair of gray whiskers, and 
looked very much like an exceedingly bushy head of fox-colored hair. His small face seemed all 
eyes and mouth; a short black pipe projected from between his lips, and the reflected light of the 

* burning tobacco illumined his thin and yellow face. He was clad in a pea jacket of many patches; 
his nether extremities were cased in a pair of leather breeches, which once formed part of the livery 
of a fashionable footman, and reverted to their present possessor as part of the proceeds of a forgotten 
wreck. The garment, originally intended to reach the knees of the wearer, extended half way down 
the skewer-like legs of the present owner, who rejoiced in the soubriquet of Skinny Jemmy, and was 
confessedly the most active wrecker on the coast. 

“I know’d God warn’t agoing to let us starve, Tom,” said he, kicking an unconsumed piece of 
drift wood into the middle of the fire, which flared up with renewed energy. “ When you was all 
a croaking ’cause the fishery failed—and it always will fail while them nonation steam boats is 
suffered to frighten the herrings off our coast right on to the Dutchman’s shore—and the foul weather 
kept the wisiters from coming to get pickled in the dogdays—and things was hard—and grub got 
short--you fell a grumbling and a blaspheming, all on you, in a d—d ungrateful manner, and talk- 
ed about seeing your families starve afore your eyes! I put my trust in Providence ; and now who's 
right? here’s March hardly begun, and here’s a bloody good wreck to begin with. The Lord never 
deserts them what puts their trust in him. I’ve been a wrecker, now, bo, man and boy, for better 
part of fifty year, and am perfectly satisfied of the truth of that ’ere blessed text of scripture, ‘ The 
Jast fish on the griddle brings the first wreck on the beach.’ ” 

During the extraordinary recital of Skinny Jemmy’s experience, the flash of the gun from the 
wreck had been twice repeated, and the crew of the yawl stood watching for a lull or pause in the 
violence of the surf, to launch their boat, and proceed to the rescue of the jeopardised seamen. Frem 
twelve to fifteen of the finest specimens of humanity stood around and in the boat, awaiting the 
signal. A cheerful Lalloo was heard; a young sailor tripped lightly across the beach, and jerking 
one of the crew from his post, took his place, and excused his rudeness by observing— 

“ No, no, Jack, brother or no brother, it’s my turn now. You've been out in my place three times 
already, because I’ve just got spliced. Fair's fair, old fellow, but double duty is too mach for any 

,one. I'll go this time, any how.” 

A deep and heavy wave broke over the bows of the boat, and extended high upon the beach ; 2 
short lull followed this extra violence—the word “ go” was uttered—the beachmen strained their 
toil-strung sinews, und the huge craft floated upon the yesty waters. Springing rapidly into the boat, 
each man seized his oar; a few rapid strokes carried them from the beach, and we were absolutely 
rejoicing that they were safely through the dangers of the surf, when a huge breaker raised the bows 
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of the yawl into a perpendicular attitude, and the height of the succeeding wave turned the boat 
completely over lengthwise. Three of the crew were unable to reach shore, although the distance 
was but a few yards. Amongst the Jost hands was the young man who had insisted upon relieving 
his brother from an extra spell of duty in his place. His body was found, shortly afterwards, fright- 
fully ergy (by the boat falling on him in its descent,) and carried to the residence of his new- 

-made bri 
The rescued portion of the boat’s crew congregated around the fire, after having hauled their 
capsized yaw! beyond the reach of the waves, Not a syllable was said, but many an anxious look 
was silently exchanged in the fitful gleams of the fire light; and as each inquiring gaze rested on 
the well-known lineaments of a comrad, the hand of gratulation was extended, and the severity of 
the pressure told of the joy at the salvation of a companion and a friend. The sea, as if satisfied 
with its prey, seemed suddenly to have quieted its violence ; the wind, too, changed its roaring into 
a steady but comparatively noiseless blow; and the next discharge of the signal gun from the peril- 
led vessel came with unexpected force upon the ears of the group of beachmen who were surround- 
ing the fire. The sound went to their hearts; without exchanging a word, the men who had just 
escaped a violent death, hastened up the beach, and congregating round a yaw! of still larger dimen- 
sions than the former, hauled it down into the surf, and, watching the fit opportunity, again quitted 
the shore upon their dangerous empluy, amid the hearty cheers of the by-standers, who gave forth 
their impulsive roarings with an energy that over-crowed the violence of the gale. My friend, the 
ship-master, the laconic Pete, and the young sailor’s brother supplied the places of the drowned men. 

« Well,” said Skinny Jemmy, as he rubbed his skeleton paws together in the warmth of the 
flickering flame, “ habit is stronger than mustard—but if [ had seen my brother drownded, though I’ve 
never had one, still I couldn’t have gone out to be upset in the next boat, on such a night as this 
here, as that ’ere Jack Browne has done, with Dick gone home dead to his three-day-old wife. That’s 
the fourth Browne as I’ve seed drownded out o’ that there family. There was Jem Browne as was 
dragged overboard in the herring net, and Tom Browne as was squashed between the Dutch brig’s 
side and Gorleston pier, and Bill Browne as was knocked overboard on a party of pleasure by the 
jibing o’ the boom o’ the Lady o’ the Lake, and now here’s Dick Browne spifflicated out o’ the 
Paul Pry. Four brothers drownded out of five aint so bad as times go; and if Jack Browne gets 
any more o’ the family luck out 0’ the Wheel of Fortune as he’s now gone out in, there’s a end to 
the Brownes,”’ 

The yawl slowly but steadily progressed out to sea. The small lantern with which the adven- 
turous boatmen had provided themselves, glistened in the stern of the boat, and danced merrily over 
the waves, sometimes buried in the trough of the sea, and again reared on ‘gh, as the boat sunk or 
o to the action of the waves, Again, the awful sound of the minute gun came dismally across 

e sea, 

« Aye, aye; boom, boom, boom,” said Skinny Jemmy. “ You'd best save your trouble, and not 
shake your ship to pieces. She’ll part timbers soon enough, I warrant. Wonder what she’s laded 
with? Isay, Daddy Lippins, hadn’t you not best look arter the body o’ your boy Sam? _I seed 
him jump aboard the Paul Pry jest afore she got turned over, and I aint seen him since. Take a 
stick o” lighted wood, old fellow, and walk down the beach. We picked up Dick Browne jest away 
off here. Your old woman ’ud like her boy popped into the airth, instead of leaving him to the cods 
and lobsters.” 

The old man thus addressed had just emerged from the surrounding gloom ; believing that Skinny 
Jemmy was endeavoring to run a joke upon him, he raised his small gray eyes from the attraction 
of the fire’s glare, and puckered his withered lips into a smile. But the seriousness of the surround- 
ing faces told the truth of the wrecker’s statement; the old man cast a glance upon his friends, and 
knew that he was childless. The big tear drove the smile from his face as he mechanically obeyed 
Jemmy’s suggestion, and picked a flaming brand from the fire, to aid his search along the beach. 
The captain of the coaster swore a commiserating oath, and, snatching another lighted stick, joined 
the father in his quest. The wind soon put out the flames of the torches, but the men continued 
their wanderings by the water’s edge. 

An ominous silence hovered over the fire-circling group. A whisper passed round that the bow- 
light of the yawl was no more visible, and the ferocious-looking wrecker grinned with delight as he 
noticed the cessation of the sound of the guns. 

“There’s room for another dozen 0’ beechmen,” said Skinny Jemmy ; “we've seed the last.o’ 
that boat load. I know’d that Browne’s family luck would drown the whole biling on ’em.” 

“And the barkey's gone to pieces, or she wouldn’t have giving up squibbing—if it was only to 
let the shore boats know where to find her, I say, Skinny, I'll bet you a bottle o’ ram that we’ve 
more bodies than bales o’ goods,” . ¢ 

The wrecker was interrupted in the delivery of his opinion by the sudden appearance of old Lip- 
pins, who rushed amongst the group, with his long gray hair sporting in the fierce night winds, 
and his eyes almost starting from his head. His violent gestures attracted the general attention ; he 
essayed to speak, but an indistinct muttering came forth which was lost in the roarings of the wind 
and the sea. He pointed towards the surf, and seemed to implore our interference ; we rushed to 
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the spot, and discovered his companion, the master of the coasting vessel, hallooing and gesticulatiny 
to an object scarcely visible in the white sheet of foam. A huge wave dashed a body upon the sandy 
beach ; the succeeding breaker burst over it with tremendous violence, and the force of the eb} 
whirled it back into the depths of the sea. Again, after a few minutes’ pause, the dark object was 
thrown upon the shore—quick as speech could phrase the idea, the beechmen joined their hands, 
and encouraged by the old men’s cheers, they formed a line, headed by Skinny Jemmy, who snatch- 
ed the body from the water ere the returning wave had power to engulf its prey. 

“ Damn my old shoes,” said the wrecker, as he cast a ha!f-drowned Newfoundland dog upon the 
ground, amidst the boisterous laughter of the crowd, “ there aint no encouragement to do a wirtuous 
action no how. ’Specting to save a feller creter’s life, I've been swindled by a jiggered bow wow !” 

« Well, Jemmy, bo,” said the ferocious-looking fellow, “ he is well worth the wetting. If the 
wind arnt washed out of him, he can fetch you many a good prize from the deep water when there's 
no boat within hail. A beast as could swim from the Scroby sitch a night as this, could paddle 
over to Holland on a calm day, with a fair wind.” 

The dog, which had been panting upon the sand, now rose, and crawled towards the fire. It was 
observed that a rope, fastened to the animal’s neck, trailed along the ground and trended seaward, 
hiding its continuance in the watery depths. Jemmy eagerly pulled the line ashore, expecting, 
doubtless, to find a prize at its extremity; but after hauling several fathoms of rope from the surf, a 
jagged end appeared. The dog had doubtless been forced overboard from the stranded ship, with a 
rope fastened to his neck, in hopes of establishing a communication with the shore ; but the violence 
= the sea had riven the strands, and the poor animal, with exceeding difficulty, succeeded in making 

land. 

A low rumb'ing noise upon the sand attracted our attention; a horse and cart, containing captain 
Manby’s apparatus for the relief of wrecked vessels, arrived upon the beach, but the distance of the 
wreck from the shore prevented the operation of the gallant captain’s scheme—the efficacy of which, 
in fitting positions, has been found of the first importance. A coil of thin rope is spread upon the 
beach, attached to a hawser of considerable length and strength ; the other end of the rope is fasten- 
ed to a cannon ball, which is fired from a mortar, with sufficient force and elevation to pass over the 
ship in distress. The hands aboard are then enabled to haul in the hawser, and form a medium of 
intercourse with the land. Many a good ship has been saved from destruction, and many a valuable 
life has been preserved by this simple remedy. 

A shout arose from the watchers at the extremest edge of the tumbling surf—a boat dashed past, 
beyond the influence of the breakers; its white sides glistened in the fire light, and a faint cheer 
from its crew was borne on the wings of the blast. Captain Manby, who had accompanied his ap- 
paratus to the beach, told us that the craft was his life boat, which had been lying in the harbor’s 
mouth for the purpose of repairing. Upon hearing the first signal of distress, he had issued his 
orders to the crew, and the noble hearted old fellow lifted his beaver and cheered them as they passed 
on their dangerous errand of humanity. 

The violence of the gale and the roaring of the sea had now most sensibly abated. Several wo- 
men, the wives and relatives of the wreckers, joined the group by the fire, and spoke in merry tones, 
of the expected profits of the wreck. 

The dog next attracted the beechmen’s notice. He rose from his couchant attitude by the fire, 
and bending his gaze towards the sea, uttered a low and melancholy whine, which gradually increased 
in force till it became a confirmed howl of the most dismal tone. Cajoleries, threats, and blows were 
vainly tried to stop his hideous noise ; suddenly bounding from his resting place, he made towards 
the boiling surf, and dashing rapidly into the waves, was seen struggling with a human form. A 
lull of longer duration than usual enabled him to drag his burden within our reach, but he refused to 
quit his hold till the body was deposited upon the sand by the fire side. 

The rescued form was that of a young man, of elegant exterior ; flowing curls of raven-black hair, 
a small moustache, and the deep olive complexion told of his foreign birth. 'The dog licked his hands 
and face with eager fondness, the women chafed his palms, and Jemmy poured moonshine spirit 
down his throat—but the destroyer had fastened his gripe around his victim—the eyes rolled, amd 
the breast heaved—the death rattle sounded in the throat, like the gurgling cry of adrowning man— 
and the dropping of the jaw and glazing of the eye too curely told the presence of the frigid king. 

The women, convinced of the futility of their exertions, quitted the senseless corse ; but the dog, 
unconscious of his loss, nestled closer to the form of his master, and watched the actions of the 
wreckers with a keen and suspicious eye. A gold chain crossed the breast of the drowned man; 2 
breast-pin glistened in the fire light, and rings of value ornamented the fingers of either hand. Such 
prizes were not likely to be unnoticed by Skinny Jemmy ; with much cunning, therefore, he endea- 
vored to conciliate the dog ; and, watching his apportunity, he lifted up the head of the recumbent 
corse, and endeavored to draw off the golden chain. But his gieediness cost him dearly ; the faith- 
ful dog flew at him with a savage fury which it was impossible to resist. The wrecker was tumbled 
over in the sand, and forced amongst the burning embers of the decaying fire. The bystanders laugh- 
ed at the distress of their brother wrecker, but moved not a hand or a foct to his rescue. I seized the 
dog by his throat, and tore him from his grasp: the almost suffocated Jemmy sneaked into the gloom 
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of the surrounding darkness, and the dog retu:ned to his useless watch by the side of his master’s 
corse, 

An officer in the service of the Coast Guard, for the prevention of smuggling, now passed our fire, 
and told us that the yawl had made the beach about a mile below the jetty ; that the crew had in- 
formed him of the vessel’s separation before they could reach her, and of the total loss of her crew. 

« And in good time, too, lads,” said the big wrecker: “the flood is now making, and every thing 
that is not swallowed by the sand must be ashore afore daylight. If the ebb had lasted an hour long- 
er, not a stick nor a rag would have been left upon our coast.” 

«“ Wonder what she’s laded with,” again muttered Skinny Jemmy, as he raked together the 
smouldering remnants of the fire ; “ she must be a foreigner by the look of that ’ere feller what’s been 
washed ashore—damn his dog, say I. Not but what Scotch smacks is good things, if there’s plenty 
of passengers, and the luggage is not stowed away in the hold. But them colliers I ’bominates. 
Coals is not eatables, nor waluables—and it takes a long time to get a sackful by picking ’em up 
piecemeal amongst the sand. Trunks and boxes is conwenient, but carpet bags is a bad inwention. 
Big Bob, do you remember them ’ere round-topped leather boxes what was washed ashore from the 
Russian ? didn’t they roll along the shore nicely !—there ought to be a obligation on all travellers to 
have sitch things—it saves trouble so.” : 

« Get up,” said Big Bob, as Jemmy termed the ferocious-looking wrecker. “Get up,” said he, 
kicking a weather-beaten old woman from her seat by the fire. « Light your lantern, Moll, and let 
us mizzle down the beach—every body else has gone up.” And the wrecker and his companion. 
journeying the opposite way to Skinny Jemmy, quitted the neighborhood of the fire. 

Scarcely had the suspicion of the destruction of the vessel been confirmed by the preventive officer, 
ere the main body of the wreckers dispersed themselves along the shore, in eager anticipation of 
gleaning a glorious harvest from the matters of wreck cast up by the roaring seas. A long line of 
glittering lights gemmed the shore on either hand, far as the eye could reach. The glad shouts of 
the successful groups, and the imprecations of the disappointed, came freely on the ear, and mingled 
strangely with the moanings of the dying storm. 

The old beechman, whose son had been lost in the upsetting of the yaw], remained by the fire 
side, sobbing piteously, and gazing with sympathetic eye upon the body of the master of the dog, 
which began to exhibit some tokens of appreciating his loss, by whining over the immobile carcass 
at his side. A loud exulting shout, from Skinny Jemmy, told of his success. The old man raised 
his head, and dried his unavailing tears. The shout was repeated—old habits proved unconquerable, 
and he hastened to join his mates, As I walked home, I heard the old man’s voice in high dispute, 
mixed with frequent oaths and violent objurgations ; he was daring another wrecker to the fight for 
disputing his right to the watch of a drowned sailor whom he had hauled from the sea, 

At the suggestion of captain Manby, we placed the dead body of the dog’s master in the cart 
which brought the apparatus to the shore, and prepared for our return to Yarmouth. The dog did 
not interfere with our intention ; but when the corse wus safely deposited, he jumped into the cart, 
and crouched down by the cold remains of his only friend. 

As we walked slowly homewards, along the sandy paths of the Denes, I could not help ruminating 
upon the many dangers of all “ who go down to the sea in ships.” It were better, thought I, to guin 
a hard and precarious living by gleaning the refuse corn upon another’s land, than strive for the 
golden but dangerous harvest to be gathered by ploughing the sazface of the treacherous main. 
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Mornenr! that art weeping 
Away the midnight hour, 
Prayerful thy vigil keeping 
Above a broken flower— 
Mourn not thou thus deeply 
That earth to earth is given ; 
Take comfort, for thy babe to-night 
Is hymning praise in heaven. 


Father! that hast lingered 
Patient at his side, 
Whose little form thy world hath been 
Of pleasure and of pride— 
O’er whom in tearless agony 
Thy sorrowing head is bowed ; 
Take comfort, for his spirit’s wings 
Have borne him o’er the cloud. 





Sister! i «rt art clasping 
His little isans in thine, 
Whose snowy: Singers with thy curls 
May never me entwine— 
Forbear this bitter grieving, 
Rending thine hesrt of love ; 
Take comfort, for tho soon shalt be 
With him in bliss ave, 


Brother! that art mourning, 
As man most ever mourn, 

When what the heart hath worshipped 

’ Ts past beyond return— 

By thee, thro’ life’s unquiet day 
Be kept this truth in view, 

Earth’s most beloved and brightest things 
Are but as gems of dew. Rk. A. D 





BOOKS APPRECIATED. 


A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAN OF GASPARO GOZZI. 


A BOOKSELLER was one day seated behind the counter of his shop, and not far from him sat a 
stranger, by whose plump appearance, and by a certain expression in his florid, pleasant count. 
nance, it was easy to perceive he had not particularly troubled himself with study. Quoth the book. 
seller, bemoaning his fate :—“ What a life is this! scarcely have I time to swallow, in extreme 
haste, a mouthful or two, than I am obliged to return to this poor cage, and patiently await the 
caprice of the ten thousand persons or more who pass this way, until it leads some of them to step 
in and buy a book. And when they have entered my shop, how many words do they waste ere 
they come to an agreement. ‘T'oo dear is this book, and too bulky is the other, whilst it seems that 
we poor booksellers are a gtasping, avaricious race, who make no ceremony of fleecing our neigh- 
bors. Now, not taking into account the money which we expend upon paper, nor that which goes 
for the printing and binding of books, we must pay the rent of the shop—the rogue who opens ani 
shuts it—for the lights which are every evening burnt in it, and, in short, during the year, for » 
thousand other things. This poor body, too, condemned never to quit one spot, bound, as it were, 
like a slave to the oar, must it reckon for nothing? Now, considering the service that we book- 
sellers render to mankind, no profession ought to meet with such encouragement as our own, Are 
not our shelves the repositories of those lights, and of experience, which guide people through the 
darkling tracks of life? Do not they abound in all the recreations of the mind?” 

Longer might the eloquent bookseller have harangued, had not the stranger at this juncture burs: 
out laughing ; whereupon the tradesman remained in mute confusion, regarding him, and not divining 
the cause of his mirth, since he could not imagine how a declamation upon matters of the utmost 
moment to him, should be treated as a jest. However, when the stranger’s laughter had a little 
subsided, he turned to him, and with grave simplicity demanded—“ Have I said anything absurd?” 

“ Yes, my friend,” replied the other, “ and some of the most ridiculous things that ever proceed- 
ed from the mouth of man; so long as you only quarrelled with your fortune, I compassionated 
you, but when you exalted your profession, I could not, as you perceived, restrain my laughter.” 

The bookseller replied—« I know not why you should laugh at books, or wherefore you should 
regard them lightly, which are the nutriment of the mind, as bread and other viands are of the 
body.” 

“So you fancy,” answered the stranger ; “ and it is well, although you are ready to die of despair 
at having made choice of this trade; but the case is otherwise than you suppose; listen to me: 
would you affirm that the utility of books is real and manifest, could I certainly prove that since 
their ingroduction into the world, mankind have been much the same as they were before, or ever 
worse ?” 

“ Prove that,” replied the bookseller, “ and I’ll turn dancing-master at once.” 

« You say,” rejoined the stranger, “that books benefit the intellect and soul of man, and that so 
to do is their aim and object. Let us see, then, in what manner it has been attained. Since the 
period in which the sciences and fine arts have been spread abroad, (and doubtlessly most liberally 
are they dispensed by books) people have been divided into two classes, the learned, and the illite- 
rate. Hence originates the malevolence borne by one clase towards the other, that innate animosity 
which never existed when every body lived, as one may say, in the agreeable darkness of ignorance. 
Is it likely, with this continual discord in the bosoms of the living, that there should be peace in the 
world? Yes, even this might be patiently endured were life bettered, in at least any other respect. 

I am vexed, that owing to an aversion which I always felt towards books, I cannot now adduce in 
evidence of my opinion various states and ages of the world; but this I may safely assert, in spite 
of all the volumes at present ours, there are wars I understand, as there were of old, and men 
butcher each other now, much as they did formerly ; and little does it avail, that they do so under 
better laws and a better discipline than before. As to medical works, dv we see that men die at a 
more advanced age than formerly? Continually are law books printed, and yet only to become 
more perplexing. Would you know why? We have already received from heaven a sufficient 
knowledge of things, which are most essential to us. This evening the sun will set ; we shall leave 
off work and go to our repose ; to-morrow it will rise, and we shall resume our labor. In the spring 
we shall sow, in the summer and autumn reap; winter will follow, when we shall think of shelter. 
This was the knowledge of which we had need—it was essential—useful; for the rest, it over- 
burdens the brain—makes volumes without end, and ourselves little short of fools? These are the 
advantages of books, and they possess some others, of which, for brevity’s sake, I forbear to speak ; 
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but how? If they have not benefited men in one way, surely they have had some influence over 
manners, and ameliorated them! Yes! I think I see them kissing and embracing each other with 
heartfelt sincerity, and those who can do it, rendering quick and affectionate succor to the afflicted, 
I see, since the introduction of books in every place, the reigning influence of meekness, goodness 
of heart, sincerity, friendship, and the other charities of life. I see every one in singleness of heart 
confiding in others, without fear of being himself deceived, and without the intention of deceiving. 
And truly, these things ought thus to be, since so many have examined the springs of condact, so 
clearly defined the nature of virtue, the passions, reason, etc., and so minutely recorded their obser- 
vations, that he who is not virtuous, condemns himself.” 

The bookseller, wearied and confounded, here interposed—*I believe that you are bantering,’” 
said he. 

«I bantering!” exclaimed the stranger. ‘Can you not see with your own eyes, how amicable, 
_pacific, meek, and honorable the world has become, since the introduction of libraries and books ?” 

« For myself,” answered the other, “I cannot pretend to say, that I do see what you mention; 
but—” 

« What!” interrupted the stranger, « would you also satirize?—but hold, I have chattered here 
too long: sell me a book.” 

« Which?” 

«I intend to compensate you for the time I have made you lose, and shall spend eight /ire ; give 
me which you will, I care not for one book more than for another.” 

« Here is one.” 

« And here are eight good, sound dire. Adieu.” 

I have written this dialogue, of which I was an auditor, and may observe, that to it, I have added 
nothing of my own; and pleasant was it to behold the bookseller, who remained so full of confusion 
and thought, that he might easily then have been persuaded to relinquish his calling. So I com- 
forted him, saying—* What signifies it to you whether books please or not? From time to time 
you sell them, and at the close of the year find yourself alive and well. See you not, that the 
stranger himself, who so severely censured them, has bought one? and what concern is it of yours, 
whether he purchased from civility or any other motive, so long as you have pocketed the 
money. Consider how many purchasers of books come to your shop through mere caprice; one 
from having heard a work much commended; one for the estimation in which he holds the author; 
some for one reason, and some for another. Therefore, continue your trade, confiding in the caprice 
of human nature; the buyers of books are more numerous than you are willing to imagine, and 
books adapt themselves to more purposes than you would believe. Be comforted.” At this june- 
ture, as luck would have it, six or seven people entered the shop in succession, who, purchasing 
several volumes, put the poor bookseller into better spirits, than did all my consolations, and J left 
him manfully resolved to prosecute his own business, and not to trouble himself with a 
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TO A **COMPAGNON DE BAL.’’ 


BY CHARLES WEST THOMSON, PHILADELIrHIA. 


*Trs many a day since we met in the dance, We meet in the dance and the revel no more, 
When young feet moved light to the gay tam-| Nor walk the cotillion, nor frolic the reel; 
bourine— And o’er the young fairy, so sprightly of yore, 
But I have not forgotten the mischievous glance Perhaps some shades of thought are beginning 
Of the sprightly young fairy that laughed o’er to steal. 
. the scene. 


She may not remember the eyes that were there, | But, tho’ time since that moment has shed from 
More clouded with sorrow—more sober than his wing 
hers ; Full many a care o’er the dwellings of men, — 
But — when my heart is o’ershadowed | To that light-hearted fairy, oh! long may he 
ith care, fling 
To the days that are vanished it sadly recurs, A pleasure more pure, but as brilliant as then, 
VOL. VII.—nNO. I. B2 
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COMPARATIVE POPULATION OF 


THE ANCIENT AND MODERN WORLD. 


Iw the Chinese empire every thing bears the aspect of the most remote antiquity, and the most 
invariable prosperity. ‘Those articles of food, which, beyond all others, have been found capable of 
Nourishing the greatest mass of inhabitants,—rice and maize, constituted in every age, as far as tra- 
dition can reach, the ordinary food of the people; we may take it for granted, therefore, that the 
population of the Chinese empire has been, at all periods, nearly stationary. The same remark 
may be applied to those immense tracts of land, now called Tartary, Siberia, &c., and known to 
the ancients by the general appellation of Scythia. From the short notices left us by Justin, He- 
rodotus, etc., there is no reason to believe that the condiiion of these countries has undergone any 
material change. The same general calculation may be applied to the southern and middle dis- 
tricts of Africa. 

The inquiry now becomes narrowed within the bounds of Europe, some of the southern nations 
of Asia, and the countries round the Mediterranean. 

Returning to the consideration of Asia, we may remark that something of a similar equality may 
be assumed with respect to ancient India. According to the description left us by Arrian, and the 
slight notices of Quintus Curtius, and others, we are warranted in concluding, from the excellence 
of its government and police, the mildness of its laws, and the high state of its agriculture and 
manufactures, that its population has not experienced, in later times, any considerable increase. 

Proceeding westward, we arrive at the once flourishing and populous countries, known to the 
ancients by the names of Persia, Armenia, Parthia, etc. ; and here the balance begins to incline to 
the side of antiquity with a vast preponderance. From the narrative of Quintus Curtius, there ap- 
pears to have been, at the the time of Alexander’s invasion, a considerable number of small monar- 
chies in that large tract of land between Persia and the Indus, which is, at this time, so wretchedly 
cultivated, and so thinly peopled. Persia itself, from the concurrent accounts of various writers, 
was undoubtedly one of the most flourishing, opulent, and best-inhabited kingdoms which has ever 
existed. Even in the infancy of that great empire, immediately after its conquest by the Medes, 
the army of Cyrus, on its return from a peregrination through the provinces, consisted of no less 
than eight hundred thousand men ; but this is nothing compared to the efforts of that powerful state 
at a later period. According to the statements of Herodotus, Plutarch, and Isocrates, the army 
with which Cyrus invaded Greece, amounted to not less than five millions of souls, a number per- 
haps incredible, but, after making due allowances for exaggeration, that armament was assuredly 
prodigious. We are warranted in this belief, from the conjunction of almost every circumstance in 
the state of the Persian monarchy, which usually indicates an exalted pitch of power and resources. 
The division of the empire into one hundred and twenty-seven sub-governments; the splendor of 
these appointments ; the establishment of posts, and many similar circumstances, are unequivocal 
signs of a highly advanced period of society. The careful cultivation of the soil was the great ob- 
ject pressed upon the attention of the provincial governors ; and each of these officers was sure to 
be esteemed and encouraged in proportion to the flourishing state of agriculture in his district. 

Nothing can be more melancholy than the contrast presented by the actual state of these exten- 
sive regions. From the reports of the best modern travellers, the greatest part of Persia is at pre- 
sent only cultivated near the great towns, and these are far from numerous. Wandering hordes of 
barbarians now occupy and desolate a great part of these ancient seats of refinement and civili- 
zation. 

From the western confines of Persia to the shores of the Mediterranean, we find, in ancient times, 
a population of more uniform density than has perhaps ever existed in the same extent of country. 
The two Armenias, Mesopotamia, Chaldea, a great part of Syria, Cappadocia, and almost the 
whole of the Lesser Asia, abounded with large, opulent, and flourishing cities, the sure indication 
of a prosperous and cultivated country. According to Xenophon, the district called Asia Proper, 
contained above five hundred populous cities. Many of the Asiatic cities, such as Babylon, Susa, 
Seleucia, Antioch, Ephesus, Damascus, and others, almost vied with imperial Rome itself, in the 
height of its grandeur. The two great rivers, Euphrates and Tigris, with their tributary streams, 
facilitated a constant interchange of commodities and manufactures, and diffused wealth and fertility 
through every province. 

If we pass from Asia into Africa, the marks of deterioration are not less manifest. Ancient 
Egypt is believed, with great probability, to have contained a greater number of inhabitants than 
any spot of equal extent on the surface of the earth. Without paying much attention to the twenty 
thousand cities of Herodotus, or to the prodigious accounts which have come down to us of Mem- 
phis, Heliopolis, Thebes, Alexandria, &c., we have enough of credible testimony to satisfy us that 
Egypt, under the Ptolemies, contained at least five times the number of its present inhabitants 
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From the nature of the soil, and its peculiar facility of cultivation, we may be assured that this must 
necessarily have happened under any government of tolerable efficiency. 

Even the countries at a distance from the coast, if we are to believe the account of Herodotus, 
were populous and flourishing. The vast territory of Ethiopia, which is now little better than a 
collection of hordes, appears, from several scattered notices in ancient authors, to have formerly 
reached a considerable advancement in wealth and civilization. ‘This, however, cannot be much 
insisted upon ; but we are certain that the whole northern coast of Aftica, from the Isthmus of Suez 
to the Straits of Gibralta, constituted an important part of the ancient civilized world. Egypt and 
Carthage were rivals in commerce; and the dominions of the latter power supplied the materials of 
a trade which has seldom been exceeded in any age or nation. We may be satisfied of this from 
the size and opulence of the port which was its principal emporium. The city of Carthage, at the 
time of the third Punic war, contained seven hundred thousand inhabitants, and must, therefore, 
have been nearly equal to London at the beginning of the late reign. A large capital is almost an 
invariable indication of a flourishing country, for an overgiown metropolis is incessantly fed from 
the abundance of the provincial population, Such a city as Ca:thage must have been reared by a 
long-continued and extensive commerce. The territory which comprised the Carthaginian do- 
minion contained, according to Strabo, three hundred cities, That its power was of gradual growth 
and long duration is proved by the fact, that so early as the time of Xerxes’ expedition, the Car- 
thaginians invaded Sicily with an army of three hundred thousand men—a prodigious effort for any 
nation in its early prospetity. 

The rest of the northern coast of Africa, including Mauritania, which skirted the Atlantic, Nu- 
midia, Lybia, etc., comprised a great number of powerful, wealthy, and populous nations, affluent 
in all the necessaries and luxuries of life, beyond most other parts of the globe, and so productive 
of corn, in particular, that Africa was always considered the granary of the Roman empire. Seve- 
ral of those states, such as Cyrenaica, part of the ancient Libya, Mauritania, and Numidia, were 
strong enough to wage war, often of doubtful issue, with the mighty power of the Carthaginians, 
of which the naval superiority was then as conspicuous as is that of Great Britain at the present 
moment. No part of the world has suffered such a lamentable decay as that extensive division of 
Africa which leans on the Mediterranean. The whole of that vast and fertile region is now sunk 
to the lowest state of degradation ; enchained by a domination, physical as well as moral, of so be- 
numbing and deadly a nature, that there appears neither prospect nor hope of future amelioration 
—debased by its religion; depraved in morals; barbarous in manners and institutions ; miserably 
peopled, and so imperfectly cultivated, that, instead of being able to feed the south of Europe with 
its superfluous produce, it can barely furnish a sufficient supply for its own scanty population. 

We now come to Europe; and here, it must be confessed, appearances are much more encourag- 
ing on the side of the moderns. Sweden, Denmark, and No:way, comprehending the ancient 
Scandinavia, and also Russia and Poland, known in different parts by the names of Scythia, Sar- 
matia, Sclavonia, &c., it is imagined, are better inhabited at present than in former times, notwith- 
standing all that we are told of the prodigious swarms which issued from these dreary regions, and 
overspread the south like flights of locusts. 

The great strength of the argument on the side of the modern, is derived confessedly from the 
astonishing progress which has been made, in the three last centuries, by the nations occupying 
the middle regions of Europe, particularly Great Britain, France, Holland, and Germany, With 
respect to Great Britain, I should not suppose the difference to be by any meuns so great as Mr. 
Hume supposes. Cesar, in speaking of the maritime parts of the island, which were probably not 
the best peopled, says, “ Hominum est infinita multitado, pecoris magnus numerus ;” and though 
such general phiases are not much to be relied on, yet when used by so correct a writer as Cesar, who 
was well acquainted with all the gradations of savage and civilized life, they are not to be neglect- 
ed. On the whole, however, I should be inclined to think that the British islands may contain, at 
present, three times the number of people which existed at the period of the Roman invasion. 

Concerning France, the balance is not near so decided, nor so easily estimated. The calcala- 
tions of Appian and Diodorus, with respect to ancient Gaul, it may be said, lose all authority by 
their extravagance. ‘The furmer of these writers says that Cwsar, in the course of his wars, killed 
and made prisoners not less than two millions of the inhabitants of that nation. When, however, 
we reflect on the murderous effects of the Roman weapons and discipline among an unwarlike 
people, and when we consider also the enormous waste of human life, which has recently taken 
place in the wars of the same country, this statement will not appear incredible. But the evidence 
of Cesar himself is more circumstantial and definitive. That general having received an intima- 
tion that Belgia, one only of the three divisions of ancient Gaul, was meditating a revolt against 
the Roman dominion, requested from his spies an exact account of the forces which the Belgians 
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- could bring into the field. The enumeration which he receives in return makes the troops of that 


district amount to no less than to three hundred and forty-eight thousand men. On the extreme 
supposition that this calculation includes every man fit to bear arms, it would show a population of 
nearly two millions; a number which would not be reckoned inconsiderable for a country of that 
extent, even ii modern Europe. I mention this summary more particularly because it is one of 
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the most precise notices, on the subject of population, which is to be found in any ancient author, 
The same writer, in speaking of Helvetia, one of the most barren districts of uncient Gaul, says 
expressly that the people went to war because their country was not large enough for the namber 
of its inhabitants: “Pro multitudine hominum angustas se fines habere arbitrabantur.” The 
southern provinces of Gaul, according to Pliny, equalled in wealth and prosperity the states of 
Italy. From these indications we may justly infer, that the superiority of medern France, in com- 
parison to its ancient state is not so considerable as some have supposed. 

In respect to Germany, the superiority is much more apparent. Ifthe expreasion of Tacitus is 
to be literally understood, « Terra etsi aliquanto specie, diflert, in universum tamen aut silvis hor- 
rida, aut paludibus foeda,” a great part of that extensive country must have been entirely without 
inhabitants. A little afterwards, however, he adds, “ pecorum fecunda,” from which it appears that 
it was by no means deficient in the means of subsistence. On the whole, however, the improve- 
ment of Germany is probably beyond that of any other country in the ancient world. 

Throughout nearly the whole of the south of Europe, the balance, I suspect, inclines again to 
the other side, The Peninsula of Spain and Portugal, there is little doubt, has considerably de- 
clined fiom its ancient state. The valuable products of Spain, both subterraneous and agricultural 
caused an immense commercial resort from all parts of the world, and the cities of Cadiz, Cartha- 
gena, and others, were among the most celebrated sea-ports of ancient times. In the time of Ves- 
pasian, Pliny enumerates three hundred and sixty cities in Spain, most of which appear to have 
been of considerable extent. According to Strabo, a single province of that country contained two 
hundred cities. This is no doubt an exaggeration; but we have abundant evidence from the ac- 
counts of its intestine wars, and the resistance opposed to the Roman conquests, that the nation was 
every where prosperous and well peopled. Such is at present the indolence of the inhabitants, and 
the ineflicier:cy of the government, that the Peninsular is the most constant and the most extensive 
importer of grain in Europe. 

Italy, which, at first view, seems to present the greatest facilities for comparison, is that part of 
Europe concerning which the controversy is attended with the greatest difficulties. The notices on 
this subject afforded by the Roman writers, though numerous, and given sometimes with appaient 
precision, are yet so perplexing and contradictory, that it is very difficult to arrive at any satisfac- 
tory conclusion. By some modern authors, ancient Rome is estimated to have contained four mil- 
lions of inhabitants, Others compute its population as low as one million. Mr. Hume, on com- 
paring the various authorities, thinks it may have contained about as many inhabitants as modern 
London ; a calculation which appears to me, after an attentive examination, to be rather below than 
above the truth, lian enumerates eleven hundred and ninety-seven cities in Italy, but many of 
them were probably small towns or villages. The provincial cities, though several of them large 
and opulent, did not, I conceive, equal in number and size the cities of modern Italy. Fiom every 
appearance, the rural population probably excelled on the contrary side. Agricultural pursuits seem 
to have been as fashionable among the higher classes of the ancient Romans, as they are at present 
in Great Britain. From the statements of Columella, as well as from the general spirit of encou- 
ragement to such pursuits, there can be no doubt that agriculture had arrived at peculiar perfection. 
An immense number of slaves was employed in these occupations, all of whom were nourished on 
a very moderate allowance of corn and vegetables only. There was little of that desolating luxury 
which, in modern times, appropriates so large a proportion of the earth to the production of animal 
food. Fish and game, as appears from the description of Horace and Juvenal, were the chief dain- 
ties of the wealthy. The middle and lower ranks, both in Italy and Greece, seem to have subsisted 
almost entirely on bread, vegetables, and fruit—a circumstance which, combined with the careful 
cultivation of the soil, will account for their extreme abundance of inhabitants. The splendid and 
opulent cities which commerce and manufactures have reared in modern Italy will not overbalance 
these considerations. 

Ancient Greece comes next under our review, and nothing surely can be imagined more lamenta- 
ble than the contrast between that illustrious nation and the countries now called Turkey in Eu- 
rope. The great number of large cities, and the immense populatien contained in so small a space, 
would appear quite incredible, if we did not recollect the extreme simplicity of their mode of life, 
and that they received abundant and perpetual supplies from Asia, Africa, and Sicily. The asser- 
tion of the Greek historians, that Athens alone contained thirty-one thousand freemen and four 
hundred thousand slaves, seems generally admitted; but I should suppose that this calculation in- 
cluded some part of the surrounding district of Attica. Corinth, Sparta, Thebes, and several other 
cities, were esteemed not much inferior to Athens. Sybaris, which was never numbered among 
cities of the first class, sent out, on one occasion, if we may believe the historian, one hundred 
thousand fighting men, which, even on the supposition that every man fit to bear arms was mus- 
tered without exception, would lead us to infer that the place contained nearly five hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants. The city of Crotona supplied an army of almost equal magnitude. The various 
nations inte which Greece was divided contained, in fact, each a capital city; which, even after 
making due allowances for the national vanity of the Greek writers, appear to have been, in most 
instances, populous and flourishing. The more northern countries, such as Epirus, Macedonia, and 
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‘Thrace, were probably not much better inhabited than the same provinces are at present. Mace- 
donia, it is true, gave rise to the third of the four great monarchies; but the armies with which 
Philip subdued Greece,and Alexander conquered Asia, were raised with difficulty, and were swelled 
with the auxiliaries of the subjugated Greeks, 

At the present moment, with the exception of Constantinople alone, there is not a single large 
city in the whole of these numerous provinces. Commerce and manufactures are held in little 
esteem, and the useful, as well as the liberal arts, are in a state of the lowest depression. The 
modern improvements in agriculture, which in some places have doubled or trebled the produce of 
the soil, have never been able to pierce the thick gloom of Turkish ignorance and superstition. 
The modern Greeks, it is said, retain something of their ancient genius and vivacity, but they have 
sunk under a despotism which suppresses equally every motive to exertion, and every disposition 
to improvement. 

But of all the nations of the ancient world, there is none, perhaps, which has fallen so much be- 
low its former pre-eminence as the island of Sicily. That country not only supported a population 
nearly equal, in all probability, to the whole of modern Turkey in Europe, but furnished large sup- 
plies of grain and provision to Italy, Spain, and Greece. From the statement of Diogenes Laer- 
tius, the single city of Agrigentum contained not less than eight hundred thousand people; a num- 
ber not much inferior to the present inhabitants of the whole island. Syracuse was, at one time, 
esteemed the largest of all the Greek cities, and, at least, equalto Agrigentum. The smaller cities, 
towns, and villages, were almost innumerable. On the other hand, the city of Palermo, the modern 
capital of Sicily, and almost the only town in the island of considerable size, contains little more 
than one hundred thousand inhabitants. Many districts of the country, which, in ancient times, 
there is reason to believe were cultivated like a garden, are now almost in a state of nature. This 
island alone, in its former state, is a striking proof that the modern improvements in agriculture 
are not, as some have supposed, essential to the production and support of an excessive popu- 
lation. 

Such, as it appears to me, is the faint but visible outline of the comparative numbers of the hu- 
man race, in the ancient and modern worlds. In this cursory survey, it is not assumed that any 
very near approximation to the truth can often be obtained ; far less, that accurate calculation cam 
in any instance be exhibited, Nor is this at all a matter of surprise. Even at the present day, 
when the science of statistics is more studied and better understood than at any former period, it 
is only in a very few countries of Europe that the inhabitants have been exactly numbered. In 
ancient times, it is well known, the subject occupied, in a very slight degree, the attention either of 
their legislators or philosophers. Though literature, as well as all the liberal and elegant arts, were 
then advanced to their highest perfections, the exacter sciences were, with few exceptions, very 
loosely and imperfectly cultivated. It is true, a census of the citizens of ancient Rome was peri- 
odically taken and regularly published ; but as this was done chiefly for military purposes, it affords 
no sufficient data for estimating the entire population of the country, The facts and circumstances 
which have been enumerated, are, for the most part, sufficiently conclusive; and they are, in gene- 
ral, such alone as we can ever hope to obtain in our reasonings on this important subject. That 
Ireland, for example, is a more populous country than Livonia, is a point ascertained by unques- 
tionable indications, though the inhabitants of these two nations have never yet been accurately 
numbered. On such subjects we have only to rest contented with the best evidence which can be 
afforded by the nature of the case. . 

From the evidence then, such as it is, which has jast been produced, I think it is sufficiently 
manifest, that two, at least, of the three great quarters of the ancient world have been materially de- 
populated since the Christian era. Without assenting to the extiavagant speculations of Vossius, 
Montesquieu, and other writers of very grave authority, who have been visibly misled by their pre- 
dilection for ancient times, a great decrease in the numbers of the human species is but too appa- 
rent. That vast portion of the globe, which is furnished with the most abundant resources for the 
enjoyment and propagation of life, where nature annually pours forth, in profusion, her double and 
three-fold harvests, and where myriads might be maintained with the toil of a few,—that richest and 
fairest part of the earth is now a comparative desert. In the whole of that immense tract which 
stretches from the Straits of Gibraltar, through Northern Africa to the Indus, the great seat of an- 
cient civilization, commerce, and population, there is scarcely a single city of the first order; not a 
single province which is fully inhabited; not one district which is perfectly cultivated. The sub- 
jects of the Roman empire are estimated by M. Gibbon, on a very loose calculation, it must be ad- 
mitted, at one hundred and twenty millions. The latest and best authorities do not reckon the 
whole inhabitants of the Turkish dominions at more than eighteen millions. Yet this monarchy 
comprises the largest, the most opulent, and populous districts of the empire of the Caesars, with 
many countries to which the Roman sway never extended. 

It is true that, in some parts of the world, an improvement even more striking than the immense 
deterioration has visibly taken place; but it is plain that there is nothing which approaches to com- 
pensation. In the two largest divisions of the Old World there is perhaps:scarcely a single nation 
which has experienced any considerable increase. Northern Europe, undoubtedly, has augmented 
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in its population to a very great degree, but it is not less evident that the nations of the South have 
for the most part declined ; not, perhaps, in the same proportion, but yet so considerably as to afford, 
upon the balance, no sort of compensation for the dreadful decay of Asia and Africa, The im- 
provements, though great, are unhappily on a small scale ; the decline is not only excessive in its 
degree, but enormous in its extent. 


-_————»_ 


THE MOSS O’ERGROWN ROCK BY THE OLD RUIN’D MILL. 


BY E.G. MALLERY, ESQ. PHILADELPHIA, 


"T'was a scene of repose, such as sometimes we meet 

If ever we wander from life’s dusty road, 
The lowing of cattle in distance seemed sweet, 

Or the herd-boy’s whistle as homeword he strode ; 
Was fading in softness, the last beam of day, 

By the mellow path stretching afar in the west, 
Like some spirit that lingers awhile on its way 

E’er winging its flight to its island of rest; 
With a silvery dash the gay streamlet broke 

From its rock girdled basin that mirrored the hill, 
But scarcely a murmur its dreamy flow woke 

At the moss o’ergrown rock by the old ruin’d mill. 





One lonely star sprang from the far azure space, 
And brightly the rays of its golden lamp shone, 
To usher in night, who swept on with calm grace— 
An empress ascending her awe-curtained throne. 
The breeze that since morning in sluggishness sleeping 
In the aims of the pine, on the mountain side lay, 
From its shadowy home came sportively sweeping, 
And wreathed the rich grain fields like wavelets at play. 
The lake’s glassy breast at its gentle kiss curled, 
And rustled the leaves that hung lifeless and still, 
As though the light feet of a thousand fays twirled 
Round the moss o’ergrown rock by the old ruin’d mill. 


As the music that wakes on the rapt dreamer’s ear, 

When silence encurtain’s his lone midnight cell, 
And a choir of angels seem, hovering near, 

The proud anthem with golden-strung lyres to swell, 
So sacred and soothing the voice of thy song, 

My tranced soul filled with the fondest emotion, 
While Echo, dear echo, loved each note to prolong, 

As surge answers surge o’er the wild breathing ocean. 
How often when thou wert afar from my side, 

Though saddened and low as when night breezes thrill 
The lute chords, those notes have arisen and died 

Round that moss o’ergrown rock by the old ruin’d mill. 


Long years have roll’d by, and afar I have strayed, 
Yet never my soul hath those beauties forgot, 

The world’s scorching passions but deepen their shade, 
And the fountain of memory freshens the spot ; 

And often, too often, when evening is throwing 
Her dim, dusky mantle o’er earth, sea, and sky, 

And through its blue folds the same watch-star is glowing 
As met, dearest sister, that evening our eye, 

Back—back through time’s vista my freed spirit springs, 
Each throb of excitement is chastened and still, 

‘While once more thy loved presence its hallow’d spell flings 
Round that moss o’ergrown rock by the old ruin’d mill, 
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Ow Tas Exransion ov Ain is Animat Bontes anv its Errscrs in « Particurar Instance. 
—It is found that any animal when dead, being exposed to the air, is in a certain time wholly in- 
corporated with it. This fact is proved in a very striking manner, by an extraordinary effect pro- 
duced by those dead bodies, after they became filled with air, which were unfortunately drowned in 
the Royal George ship of war, at Spithead, on the 29th of August, 1782. This ship was heeled 
on her side for the purpose of some repair, when on a sudden a violent gust of wind struck her, the 
water rushed into her lower port-holes, and sunk her almost instantaneously. She went down in 
14 fathoms water, and fell upon her side, as was evident from the topmasts which remained above 
water, in an inclined direction. A considerable time after the fatal accident, she suddenly righted, 
and her masts became perpendicular. No one could account for this extraordinary transaction, 
which was effected without any apparent cause; and it remained for some time a circumstance 
equally astonishins and inexplicable. The following solution, however, may not be unsatisfactory. 
By the muster-roll of this unfortunate ship, which floated out of her cabin, and was afterwards taken 
up, it appeared that at least 495 souls must have perished between decks, being at their last dinner 
at the time she upset. As the bodies had no way to escape, they, of course, remained in that situa- 
tion. Now, all bodies in a state of putrefaction, ferment, and this fermentation, generates large 
quantities of air; so that a putrefying carcase inflated by the generation of air, expands itself to a 
size far exceeding its original bulk, and becomes lighter than water in a very high degree, and will 
consequently be pressed upwards towards the surface with a power equal to the weight of a quan- 
tity of water adequate in bulk to the inflated carcase, and would rise immediately to the surface in 
a perpendicular line, if not obstructed in its passage. ‘Thus it is obvious that the 495 carcases, 
which lay between the decks until fermentation and putrefaction commenced, would rise as soon as 
the generated air rendered them specifically lighter than sea water; and as fermentation increased 
their bulk, they would, by their expansion, remove a quantity of water from between the decks, on 
the lowest side of the ship (to which by thei: gravity they would naturally incline when their breath 
first left them) equal to their increased bulk; and being then acted upon by the upward pressure 
of the water, would ascend against the under part of the decks, immediately over them, a power 
likewise equal to such weight of water as equals their increased bulk. The heaviest side of the 
ship, being thus first lightened by the displacing so large a quantity of water, and exchanging it for 
air, and then acted upon by the pressure of the water upwards against the under side of the inflated 
carcasses, lifting hard against the decks, on or beneath the centre of the ship; and, farther, by the 
pressure of the water upwards against the under part of the hull, masts, yards, &c., together with 
the counterpoise of a large weight of water between decks, on the highest side, would cause her to 
be nearly in equilibrio, and, consequently, the first strong tide, as was the case, would swing her on 
_ her keel and right her. T'o show that 495 bloated carcases might have power sufficient to produce 
: 80 strange a phenomenon, Jet us suppose each carcase at that time equal to a twenty gallon cask, 
x and it could be no less, for, when in a state of putrefaction, not only the abdomen, but even the 

smallest vessel in the human frame, becomes inflated by the vapors generated in fermentation ; so 

that the limbs swell to the extremities, and become buoyant, which makes the estimate of twenty 

gallons per carcase less perhaps than the truth. Then 495 (the number of carcases that remained 

between the decks,) being multiplied by 20, the number of gallons increased in each carcase, which 

divided by 252, (the number of gallons contained in a ton, liquid measure,) quotes 39 tons 72 gal- 

lons, which multiplied by 3, to answer the treble power, makes 118 tons nearly, a difference of 

weight between the two sides fully sufficient, with the assistance of a spring-tide, to lift the ship to 

balance, which the tide, though ever so strong, could not have effected without it. There were 

nearly 200 persons fluated from her decks when the ship went down, many of whom were drowned, 

some, however, were saved ; and among others two or three children, who being near some sheep 

on deck, caught hold of their fleeces and were carried safely on shore. The ship was afterwards 

thoroughly explored by means of a diving bell. Admiral Kempenfeldt was found sitting in his 

eabin, with a pen in his hands, as if busily engaged in writing. The Royal George never could 

be raised, afier many attempts so to do, and there is now a considerable shoal, it is said, formed 
around her. 
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The Linden tree is frequent in all the northern and middle states of America, and is in grateful 
use as a shade tree in several of the principal cities—but we doubtif our fellow citizens are acquaint- 
ed with its excellence in various purposes as detailed in the following extract from a Scotch paper— 
we recommend its perusal to our country readers : 

Of every other tree connected with rural economy. perhaps the linden is the most valuable. In 
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Russia, its properties are so well understood that it is seen growing in every hamlet and village pos. 
sessing a soil capable of nourishing it. The wood is not only manufactured into furniture, but into 
a variety of domestic utensils. Cords and matting are made from its inner rind, while its aromatic 
blossoms not only perfume the air and feed the bees, but make an agreeable ptisan for the invalid, 
The Circassians feed their bees on the blossoms, to produce the fine, green honey, aromatic in odo; 
and delicious in flavor, esteemed so great a delicacy by the rich gourmands of Constantinople an; 
Teheran. The young and tender sprigs, with their foliage, serve to mix with the fodder during th: 
depth of winter, being highly palatable to the cattle. It is an ornamental tree, and may be seep 
adorning nearly every public garden and promenade in Germany. 


Tus Quixquina Tree—Lozva, or Loja, which is pronounced with a guttural aspiration fam). 
liar to the Spanish language, is a smal! town built by Mercadillo, one of Gonzales Pizarro’s captains, 
1546, in an agreeable valley, on the river Catamayo. The meridian altitudes of the sun, give it 
latitude four degrees and almost one minute south, that is, near seventy leagues south of Quito. 
being under the same meridian nearly, and about eighty leagues from the coast of Peru. Its eleva. 
tion is a mean between that of the mountains which form the vast chain of the Andes, and the 
valleys of the coast, The quicksilver stood at Loxa at twenty-one inches eight lines, whence it may 
be concluded, on comparing several experiments, that Loxa is about eight handred toises above the 
level of the sea. The climate is very pleasant, and the heats are indeed great, but not excessive, 

The best quinquina, at least that of most repute, is found on the mountain of Cajanuma, abou: 
two leagues and a half to the south of Loxa; and from thence came the first that was carried i 
Europe. Within these sixty years, the dealers have obtained a certificate from a notary, that their 
quinquina is of the growth of Cajanuma. 

The quinquina tree never grows on plains; it rises straight, and may be seen at a great distance 
above the tops of other trees about it ; for it is never found in groves, but single, and scattered up 
and down among others of various sorts. If they are permitted to stand, they grow very large, some- 
times larger than a man’s budy, The middle size are eight or nine inches in diameter ; but it is now 
rare to find them of these dimensions upon the mountain. The trees from whence the first bark 
was taken, which were very large, are all dead, having been entirely stripped, which infallibly kills 
them when they come to be old. Experience has shown, that stripping kills some of the young ones 
also, but the greatest part escape. For this operation, they use a common knife, which they hold in 
both hands; the barker sticks it into the bark as high as he can reach, and so draws it downwards 
as low ushe can. It does not appear that the trees which grow where the old ones stood, have less 
virtue, the situation and soil being the same. The difference, if there be any, may arise, perhaps, 
from the different ages of the trees. Few but young ones are now to be met with. 

At Loxa, heretofore, they have preferred the coarsest bark, and laid it by as a rarity ; but now the 
finest is most esteemed. The merchants may possibly find their account in it, as it takes less room 
in packing. Formerly, a director of the English South Sea Company at Panama, through whom 
all the quinquina that used to go to Europe passed, asserted that the preference given to the fine 
bark was in consequence of several chemical analyses and experiments which had been made on both 
sorts in England. It seems probable, that the difficulty of thoroughly drying the large coarse bark, 
and the humidity it is naturally apt to contract and retain, contributed to bring it into disrepute. 
Vulgar prejudice will have it, that to lose nothing of its virtue, the tree should be barked in the 
moon’s decrease, and on the east side, These circumstances, as alsoits being gathered on the moun- 
tain of Cajanuma, were certified by a notary in 1735,’ when the Marquis de Castelfuerte procured a 
quantity of quinquina from Loxa, to carry to Spain on his return. 

But for the sake of not being idle three-quarters of the year, this prejudice was pretty well got 
over; and all seasons of the year are found equally proper, provided the weather is dry. The bark, 
after taking it away, should be exposed to the sun several days together, and for its better preserva- 
tion, should not be packed till it has lost all its humidity ; and this is an essential circumstance. It 
is not uncommon, for want of this precaution before the packing, to find it mouldy, and then the 
merchants are apt to lay the fault upon the moon, rather than upon the negligence of those who did 
not dry it. 

The leaves are fixed to a stem about half an inch long; they are smooth, and of a fine green, 
which is deep on the upper side, and bright beneath, Their outline is even, and of the shape of 
lance, being rounded at bottom, and terminating in a point; they are, for the most part, an inch and 
a half or two inches broad, and two and a half or three inches long. 
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STUDIOUS LIFE—NOT UNHEALTHY. 






Ir is a great mistake to imagine that the pursuit of learning is injurious to health. We see that 
studious men live as long as persons of any other profession. History will confirm the truth of 
this observation. In fact, the regular, calm, and uniform life of a student conduces to health, and 
removes many inconveniences and dangers, which might otherwise assault it, provided that the 
superfluous heat of the constitution be assuaged by moderate exercise, and the habit of the body be 
not overcharged with a quantity of aliment incompatible with a sedentary life. 
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SQUARE-TOES. 





In the reign of Queen Mary, of England, square-toed shoes were in fashion, and the men wore 
them of so prodigious a breadth, that there was a proclamation came out, “that no man should wear 
his shoes above six inches square at the toes.” 
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. Benvenuto Cellini, describing various designs for the embellishment of silver and steel work, 
= says:—These foliages (referring to ornaments of the flower kind, worked on metal) have’ re- 









“DO HIS BUSINESS.”’ 
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, - ceived thet name (grotesque) from the moderns, because they are found in certain caverns in Rome, 
a which, in ancient days, were chambers, baths, studies, halls, and other places of the like nature. 

e ¥ The curious happened to discover them in these subterranean caverns, which being commonly 

_ called grottos, they have thence acquired the name of “ grotesque.” 
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j That is to kill him. This metaphorical expression is older than many people suppose ; for Juve- 
& nal, among the dangers of the town, mentions foot-pads, who, he says—* Interdum, et ferro subitus 
grassatur, agit rem.” 








THE DEVIL’S SONATA, 





Most persons have heard something of this famous musical composition. Mons. de la Lande in- 
forms us, that he had from Tartini’s own mouth the following singular anecdote, which shows to 
what a degree his imagination was inflamed by the genius of composition.—* He dreamed, one 
night, in the year 1713, that he had made a compact with the devil, who promised to be at his 
service on all occasions; and during this vision every thing succeeded according to his mind; his 
wishes were prevented, and his desires always surpassed by the assistance of his new servant. In 
short, he imagined that he presented the devil his violin, in order to discover what kind of musician 
he was; when, to his great astonishment, he heard him play a solo so singularly beautiful, which 
he executed with such superior taste and precision, that it surpassed all the music he had ever 
heard or conceived in his life. So great was his surprise, and so exquisite his delight, upon this 
occasion, that it deprived him of the power of breathing. He awoke with the violence of his sen- 
sations, and instantly seized his violin, in hopes of expressing what he had just heard, but in vain. 
He, however, then composed a piece, which is, perhaps, the best of his works, and called it the 
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Devil’s Sonata ; but it was so inferior to what his sleep had produced, that he declared he would 
have broken his instrument, and abandoned music forever, if he could have subsisted by any other 
means.” 


BURTON’S GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


STYLE IN COMPOSITION. 


I have been amused in looking over the pages of a Gazeteer of New York, by a Mr. Horatio 
Gates Spafford, published some years ago, speaking of the ridge road, in the state of New York, he 
flourishes thus:—“ When the wood shall be removed from the intermediate lands, and the eye 
survey the vast extent of a boundless view, embracing Lake Ontario throughout the whole dis. 
tance, this road will present one of the greatest temptations for tourists.” Ane “ Niagara, the won- 
der of the world, roars in terrible majesty near the western limit of the alluvial way!” His figures 
of speech are delightful, too, viz..—*“ That a lucid arrangement and sub-division of parts is neces- 
sary in all sciences, for none can arrive at the ship of knowledge without a boat—the admiral any 
more than the cabin boy.” Of the “Catsberg or Catskill” mountains, he writes—*They are a 
main bifurcation of the Appallachian chain ;” and of the “empire state” itself, it “has much 
Jluviatie district along the Hudson.” ‘The air of oddity throughout his book, especially when 
theorising, or what might be called “ sublimizing,” mixing up tawdry ornaments and, simple fact 
with hard words, which have nothing but their novelty to recommend them, makes this a valuable 
receipt-book for the “ blue devils.” Again; Mr, 8.’s idea of a peninsula—*« The French presque,” 
he says, “for almost, or presqu’ isle for almost island, is universally received in geography as a pro- 
per and designative name for a peninsula almost insulated /” 





CHRISTIAN ERA. 


The venerable Bede, the English historian, who published his ecclesiastical history in the year 
731, is the most ancient author whom we find using the modern date, Anno Domini. It was 
adopted in France under King Pepin, and fully establisbed in the reign of Chalemagne. The 
custom of beginning the year on the first of January, commenced in France in the year 1564, 





LONG NAILS. 


The Chinese have many peculiar fashions and fancies which are remarkable ; and one of the mos! 
curious is the industry with which they cultivate their finger nails, They esteem it a good proof 
of a man’s being a gentleman, or at least one who is not obliged to have recourse to manual labor 
to procare his subsistence, if he have ong nails. They sometimes allow them to acquire the extra- 
ordinary length of eight or nine inches. In order to preserve them from external injury, each of 
the claws is enclosed in a joint of hollow bamboo, so that the hand which is graced with these 
strange ornaments, is rendered nearly useless. ‘The Chinese ladies are particularly attentive to the 
preservation of their nails, which are sometimes an inch or an inch and an half long on all the 
fingers. Their texture resembles a dry quill very much, and as they increase in length, they cur! 
up at the edges. , 


—_—_——S 


THE MESSENGER. 


Go, lovely Rose! Small is the worth 





Tell her, that wastes her time and me, Of beauty, from the light retir’d : 
That well she knows, Bid her come forth, 

When I resemble her to thee, Suffer herself to be desir’d, 

How sweet and fair she seems to be. And not blush so to be admir’d. 
Toll her, that’s young, Then die! that she 

And shuns to have her graces spied, The common fate of all things rare 
That had’st thou sprung May read in thee; 

In deserts, where no men abide, How small a part of time they share, 

Thou must have uncommended died. That are so wondrous sweet and fair! 
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Woman and her Master. By Lady Morgan. Two Volumes. Carey and Hart, Philadelphia. 


There are few living authors whose productions have been so freely praised and depreciated as 
Sidney Morgan, the honorable lady writer of the work before us. In the early days of the Waverley 
Novels, before the common cry of curs critical had issued their deciee that the Great Unknown could 
alone produce a readabie novel, Lady Morgan was considered as an author of uncommon power, 
and we are ready to avouch, in our humble thought, that her “ Florence Macarthy” is the very best 
Irish tale that has yet been penned. But Lady Morgan presumed upon her popularity, and inflicted 
a wholesale quantity of nonsense upon the suffering public, till the literary lieges grew restive, and 
Tose, én masse, against the thraldom of the fashionable publisher and the titled scribe. She was de- 
nounced by the Aristarchs of the age, and each succeeding production followed its scarcely cold pre- 
decessor to the shelves of the trunk maker and the counter of the cheesemonger, “ unread, unhono1- 
ed, and unsung!” 

Lady Morgan has undoubtedly given voluminous proofs of her afflictions under the cacoethes 
scribendi, but it is impossible to deny that she has produced many superior works in various branches 
of the belles lettres. ‘There is a verbosity in her style that is somewhat annoying, for verbosity is 
but a high sounding shield of pretence in general—and her frequent use of phrases, culled from the 
habitades of foreign languages, renders her style excessively inane—and tediously diffuse. We are 
speaking now of some of her works, wherein she has allowed her fancy to run away with her 
reason—her “ France,” her “ Italy,” her “ Book of the Boudoir,” and other melanges of little fame. 
In her last new work, “ Woman and her Master,” Lady Morgan has once more given proof of her 
ability to produce a first-rate book. It is in every way free from her too frequent defects of style, and 
her “ little learning” is not ostentatiously displayed in its pages, to the vain glory of the author and 
the puzzling of the sapient reader. On the contrary, the subject, an excellent one, is most judicious- 
ly treated, and much labor and erudition has been exercised in the collection of the materials. 

Woman, “ the first, best gift to man,” may be proud of her advocate. Lady Morgan steps forward 
“humbly, but fearlessly, to plead her causes and to illustrate her agency, by traits more graphic than 
didactic ;” and well, exceeding well has the author executed her self-imposed but glorious task. We 
heartily commend the book to our fair readers, and present a specimen of her ladyship’s style in sup-- 
port of our recommendation. 


THE WOMEN OF SAVAGE LIFE. 


Towards the commencement of the sixteenth century, the accidents of civilization awakened 
throughout Europe an universal zeal for maritime discovery. A geographical theory took posses- 
sion of the public mind, that there stood out, at the southern pole of the earth, some great continent, 
(named, before it was discovered, Terra Australis incognita,) which, from its mighty extent, de- 
served to be considered as a fifth division of the globe. 

Of this continent much was assumed before any thing was proved. Its latitudes were assigned, 
its importance predetermined ; and some visionary voyagers even believed that they had coasted a 
part of its shores. In later times, navigators ascertained that no such continent existed: but, in the 
vain pursuit, numerous islands were discovered in the mighty ocean of the southern hemisphere, 
whose aggregate extent was scarcely infetior; and science and research, in replacing the dream of 
idle speculation by observed fact, in some sense confirmed its conjectures. These islands have re- 
ceived from modern geographers the name of Australasia, 

The climes and local aspects of this island-continent were infinitely diversified ; but all was new, 
all was original. ‘There was, however, one division which seemed wanting in the foregone conclu- 
sions, drawn, of the general beauty and brightness of nature; in that 1egion—a spot where vegeta- 
tion was dark and dull, and where animal life bore scarce any resemblance to the types of the other 
quarters of the globe. ‘The foliage was coriaceous and spiny ; the fruits ligneous and devoid of nu- 
triment ; and nothing recalled the majesty of the virgin forests of the western world, or the rich 
variety of the vegetable genera of the east. The birds, the quadrupeds, and the fishes, partook equally 
of these characteristics ; the hideous amphibious mole, the frightful wombat, the wild dog that looked 
and howled a wolf, squirrels which flew, swans that were black, and various other specimens of help- 
less deformity and monstrous vitality, proper only to the spells of witchcraft—the poetry of disgust- 
ing terror. 

Nor was man himself an exception: the lord of a soil, which seemed thus created by another 
power than that which moulded the elegant form of the antelope, and brightened the eye of the gazel, 
he was not formed to resemble those godlike creatures, whose bigh aspirations banished them their 
Eden, to people a scarcely less paradisaical earth with races of angelic form and glorious mind ; Le 
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seemed of another creation, a specimen apart from man. In his person he wasall deformity and dis. 
proportion ; in his intellectual frame he was all density and insensibility, His head was immense 
and misshapen, his eyes dim and sunk, his brows bushy, and his mouth, (frightful as that of a 
crocodile) opened extravagantly wide to show enormous teeth above a prominent lower jaw. His 
nose was flat, his nostrils wide, his color swarthy, his hair long and straight, his limbs dwindled, his 
trunk swollen, and his whole aspect horrible and disgusting. ‘Thus framed by nature, his appearance 
was still farther degraded by the symbols of brutal taste, and of fierce cruelty, with which he adorn. 
ed his unsightly person. The teeth of men or of kangaroos were fastened in his gum-clotted hair ; 
the bones of fish were stuck through his nostrils ! and incisions made in his arms and breasts mark. 
ed his callous insensibility to pain. 

“ Naked and unaccommodated,” he was indifferent to the inclemencies of clime and season, and 
inapprehensive of decency: humanity has in vain interfered to improve his native condition ; and 
civilization has failed to draw him within her lines. As huntsman, he still made the hollow of a tree 
his den; as fisherman, a hole in the rock his dwelling. He slept, like the wild beast of the forest, 
the deep sleep of fatigue and surfeit ; and he awakened, without forethought or fear of the coming 
day, to destroy, or to be destroyed, with equal indifference. 

Human nature could go no lower : yet this defective and ill-conditioned creature, this unideal and 
unawakened animal, had one strong moral conviction—that of his own superiority over the female 
of his own species ! 

He believed that woman was of another nature from himself, and that he was born her master— 
she his servant by the divine right of the strongest. He marked her at the hour of her birth for his 
slave, by breaking the joints of her fore-fingers; he renewed the covenant of his supremacy in her 
first youth by knocking out her front teeth ; and when he elected this bond-slave as the object of his 
passions, he intimated his preference by spitting in her face, and forcing her to his den. Thus 
affianced through contempt and suffering, the servant submitted, and the master assumed, uncon- 
trolled, a power of life, death, and property over her. He loaded her shoulders (wounded by his 
stripes) with weights which bis own indolence refused to bear, and speared her to the earth, if she 
resisted the imposition. 

It is curious te inquire into the nature of the creature thus subjugated and illtreated. “In the 
women of New Holland,” says a modern voyager, “that feminine delicacy, which is to be found 
among white people, was to be traced in their dusky cheeks; and though the female, like the male, 
may be seen in the streets of Sydney and Paramatta, scarcely more draped by the hand of modesty 
than the first mother in Paradise, yet the habit of their savage state has not extinguished all instinct 
and moral feeling—for they blush.” 

These victims of violence, then, have a moral feeling ; they have, too, as all writers on their nation 
declare, a devotedness, the general characteristic of their sex of all races; and amidst all the suffer- 
ings they endure, and all the wrongs to which they submit, they are the depositories of what little 
virtue distinguishes their tribe from the brutes of the field. Such is the relation of the sexes in the 
last discovered specimens of humanity, the unclassed race of an unknown creation, the “ womar 
and her master” of the southern regions. 


Memoirs of the Court of England, during the Reign of the Stuarts, including the Protectorate. 
By John Heneage Jesse. Philadelphia, Lea and Blanchard, 1840. 


One of the most agreeable portions of the French literature is the department of Memoirs. Tho 
lively chit-chat and personal gossip, with which they abound, commends them to all readers; and 
the flood of light which they throw upon the history not only of individuals and political epochs, but 
of national manners, render them invaluable to the historical inquirer. They not only exhibit the 
motives and secret springs of action, on which great events have turned, but they introduce us to 
a personal acquaintance with the distinguished individuals of the olden time, whom we are most 
anxious to know, and enable us to breathe the very atmosphere of a distant country at a remote 
period. 

In this department of literature the English have hitherto been sadly deficient. We do not mean 
to affirm that some thousands of books entitled « Memoirs” have not been published in London, but 
the greater part of them have been so wofully stupid that the word has acquired a signification in 
English which is totally different that of the French term, in which it originated. Mr. Jesse has 
done much to restore it to its legitimate acceptation. His “ Memoirs of the Court of England’’ pos- 
sess much of the sprightliness, piquancy, and, above all, the minute and graphic fidelity which cha- 
racterize the works of Joinville, Biantome and St. Simon. 

The age which he has chosen to illustrate was one of the most stiring and earnest in the British 
annals, since it witnessed the grand struggle of the people for the attainment of political freedom—a 
struggle which was rendered abortive for the time, by the treachery of Cromwell to the cause of re- 
pudlicanism—but which produced, nevertheless, its results in the revolution of 1688, The characters 
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brought upon the stage by Mr. Jesse are in the Court costume, and as he isa decided royalist, he 
gives us but one political view of the grand drama of that age. ‘To render the series complete, one 
must have recourse to the writings of Godwin and Foster, who have drawn with no less fidelity the 

its of the great men who figured on the republican side of the question, Pym, Eliot, Vane, Ire- 
ton, and Martin, with a host of others ; the exact counterparts of the courtly gentlemen and ladies 
whose sayings and doings are so carefully and so agreeably set down by our author. 

The anecdotes and incidents with which these “ Memoirs” abound, and the ease, liveliness, and 
naiveté of the style render them a perfect treasure to the lovers of light reading, at the same time 
that the author’s industry and fidelity in research give them a historical value, which entitle them to 
a permanent place in one’s library, as a book of reference. The historical student will always bear 
in mind, however, that there is no period in the history of England in which it is so necessary for 
him to attend to the political bias of the author whom he consults, as in that of the “ Great Rebel- 
lion.”’ The malignity with which Clarendon has calumniated some of the noblest spirits that ever 
England produced, will always keep the student of history on his guard when he is reading the 
“ Memoirs” of this period. 





The Prospects of Art in the United States. An Address before the Artists’ Fund Society of Phi- 
ladelphia at the opening of their Exhibition, May, 1840. By George W. Bethune. Philadel- 
phia, printed for the Artists’ Fund Society, 1840. 


This is the work of an elegant scholar, an eloquent writer, and an amateur, who has a true feel- 
ing of the beautiful in art. To these accomplishments, this address affords evidence of the author’s 
adding an accurate knowledge of the condition and prospects of art in our country, as well as of the 
means which are necessary to promote its advancement. The principles which he inculcates with 
reference to this important and interesting subject are so just and practical, that they cannot be too 
generally diffused. We shall therefore make no apology to our readers for our copious extracts 
from the address itself. 

On the means by which a taste for art is diffused among the people, the author thus enlarges : 


It is melancholy to think of the talent which now lies dormant among yourselves, gentlemen, for 
want of encouragement; and to see in your annual catalogues such a repetition of “ portrait of a 
lady ;” “ portrait of a gentleman ;” when we know that some, at least, of the pencils which pro- 
duced them, are capable of far higher achievement. But in a country like ours, where there are 
no princely houses and few large fortunes, you cannot hope for great advances in the public feeling 
of art, but by reaching the people generally. In the present state of political controversy, (and 
there is little prospect of a speedy amendment,) the expenditure of public money upon works of art 
would expose the best administration to defeat from the virulent assaults and impeachments of op- 
posing partisans, many of whom know better, but are willing to use any methods, however mean, 
of political advancement. The people would be persuaded by their sophistries, that nothing should 
receive the public patronage but that which is immediately and palpably useful; and that, contrary 
to the suffrage of all history, the arts, which refine and beautify, are unworthy the regard of simple 
republicans. ‘This prejudice, so fostered, can only be met among the people themselves, by a wide 
diffusion of ait in its cheaper forms. It might, with truth, be affirmed that the same statues which 
were the admiration of Athenian democrats, or now delight the houseless lazaroni of Naples, could 
not stand in our public squares without mutilation uatil to-morrow morning. There is brutality 
enough among us to count it a good joke to knock off the nose of the Medicean Venus, or decapi- 
tate the Antinous. Yet the love of art is indigenous to no particular soil; nor is it inherently con- 
fined to any particular race. The child’s pleasure in his picture-book, and the crowds which gather 
before the print-shop window, prove that there is an innate taste, which needs but to be cultivated 
to acquire force in any land. It is the habit of contemplating works of art which, in the course of 
years, forms the public taste for art. The decorations and symmetry of their public temples, and 
their public memorials of heroic deeds and ancestral glory, taught the Greeks to identify encourage- 
ment of art with religion and love of country. Italy, before Grecian genius shone upon Etruria, 
was barbarous and blind; and the Roman, as he first appeared, was only stern and warlike. Even 
in the time of Augustus we read of no successful native artist, where, in more modern centuries, 
such glories of genius have shone; where now the roughest lithograph bears the stamp of merit, 
and the poorest peasant, crushed as he is by despotic rule, swells with the thought that the land 
which schools the world in art is his own. The same change, despite of our Anglo-Saxon lineage, 
May pass over us, and with more than Grecian freedom, and ancient Roman valor, we may acquire 
the taste to feel that national character loses nothing of its dignity by being draped with grace. 

Yet, I repeat, this can only be accomplished by reaching the mass of our people who must con- 
trol the national sentiment. Modern improvements in art furnish great facilities for this work of 
refinement, Those, whose means are too narrow to purchase original designs, can find a cheap, 
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but delightful gratification from the engraver’s art, so successfully cultivated by some of our own 
countrymen, among whom are estimable associates of your own. Engraving is the true child of 
Painting, 

“ Mater, pulchra filia, pulchrior ;” 


and with filial zeal does she advance her mother’s honor. Indeed, the burin deserves far higher 
estimation, gratitude and encouragement, than we aie wont to give it, for bringing within the reach 
of many, what must otherwise have remained the privilege of a few, and thus preparing the way 
for a wide-spread influence of higher ait. A good engraving of a good picture, in its eflect on the 
mind, is incomparably superior to a painting of ordinary merit. It gives us the drawing, the 
shadows, the composition and air of the master, refining the eye and taste, perhaps the more, be- 
cause the coloring is not imitated. If it be true, as a critic of the best rank has asserted, that a 
connoisseur in prints is more than half accomplished as a judge of painting, it must also be true 
that a general diffusion of good prints would secure a general relish for art in its more elevated and 
original forms. The painter, therefore, should regard the engraver as his best.fiiend, and one who, 
never aspiring to be a rival, is content to serve under his shadow for a humble portion of the larger 
profit and praise which he assists to win. 

It is certainly most pleasing for the generous admirer of art, and lover of human happiness, to 
think of the vast numbers, whom the ingenuity of recent years has admitted to a share in his enjoy- 
ments. The prolific family of annuals, long after their feeble literature has ceased to attract, amuse 
and delight, by their elegant embellishments, the vacant hours of those, who have received those 
offerings of affection, and of the visiter, who awaits, beside their centre tables, the anxious toilet’s 
slow delay. The very bullionist smoothes his brow while contemplating the bank note’s graceful 
ornaments, and though lamenting that 


“So fair 
A promise should deceive th’ admiring trust, 
And be not what it seems,” 


must confess that the vignette is worth something, though the security be never so doubtful. The 
invention of lithography, and the great advance in wood-cutting, beside the service they render to 
science, have enlivened with glimpses of art the walls of many a humble dwelling, once poor and 
mean; and allure the tasteful school boy through a flowery maze to orthography and syntax, which 
jt required our utmost courage to approach, when the adi/us to their mysteries was guarded by a 
frowning “ vera effigies” of Noah Webster, unlike any possible thing but a nightmare realization of 
the nursery hobgoblin. The Penny Magazines, as they are published in Europe, (and I hope soon 
te be able to say in this country also,) carry to the poorest of the people, wood engravings of mas- 
ter pieces in art, and specimens of natural history, which the most finished critic would not disdain 
to admire ; and there may be as much heartfelt enjoyment in the evening circle of the poor man’s 
home, around a fresh-cut number of the weekly visiter, as an amateur can feel before a Corregio or 
a Claude. I have often thought that I could forego the pleasure of listening to Mozart’s best over- 
ture, for the sake of witnessing the delight dancing in the eyes, and dimpling the cheeks of a group 
of country children around a Savoyard’s hand-organ, or some unwashed minstrels singing the songs 
of their far-off Rhine ; but, I am sure that I never see an Italian cast-monger staggering beneath his 
load of Graces and Napoleons, ‘Tuscan vases, Walter Scotts and Dianas, without wishing hiro well as 
an unconscious missionary of art, come fiom his sunny land to minister pleasure to the lowly, and 
refinement to the rade ; for, though the moulds, from which they are taken, be worn and old, his 
casts yet retain something of the stamp of genius, and give sufficient gratification to excite a wish 
for more. The lithographs may be rude and gaudy, cinerary urns be turned into flower vases, 
goddesses made to hold candles, and cross-legged Cupids to read little books; but you will rarely 
find, in a humble family, a taste for these ornaments unaccompanied by neatness, temperance, and 
thrift. They are like the cherished plants in the window, the green creepers in the yard, or the 
caged singing-bird on the wall, signs of a fondness for home, and a desire to cultivate those virtues 
which make home peacefal and happy. 


These remarks are as just as they are happy in expression. Not less true and beautiful are the 
following passages in reference to the triumphs which have already been won by American genius. 


‘There is very great reason to believe in the future success of art among us. Our people, when 
excited in any pursuit, allow no limits to their enthusiasm, and have shown themselves inferior to 
none in variety of genius and courage of enterprise. Hitherto their attention has been compelled to 
engagements of more immediate usefulness, by the necessities of our new confederacy and numer- 
ous state governments, the rush of our increasing population, the wealth hidden beneath our origi- 
nal forests, the facility afforded to manufactures by the rapid descent of many a broad stream, the 
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desire of bringing distant points nearer together, and of interlacing our interests by rail 
canals, and the agitation of many questions in finance and political morals, which have 
arisen elsewhere, but must be decided by us. Yet how great have been the honors already 
ed—I had well nigh said compelled—from the world! ‘The name which, by the unanimous 
frage of mankind, stands highest on the roll of uninspired humanity, is that of Washington. ] 
who, since the day of Newton, has given the strongest impulse to the application of phy 
science, made his bold experiments on the lightning of heaven from the plains near our own city, \ 
and sleeps beneath his modest tomb in a corner of Christ Church burial-ground; whither the 
stranger from every land, and the dweller in his own, turn their pilgrim feet to do honor to the 
memory of the Yankee adventurer, the apprentice printer, the poor man’s honest counsellor, the 
Philadelphia editor, the American statesman, the baffler of European diplomacy, and the philoso- 
pher who taught the world. The authority of Marshall and Kent receives reverence from every 
great and just tribunal. Improvements in jurisprudence made among us, and especialiy within our 
own state, have been the basis (unacknowledged, but not the less real) of extensive judicial reforms 
in that very country which claims to have taught us all we know. ‘The name of Irving is already 
coupled with that of Addison; and in a single day, as it were, Prescott has risen to take his place 
with Gibbon and Hume, while, for truth of narrative and benevolence of feeling, he is above them 
both. The genius of Bowditch burns brightly near the compass and quadrant of almost every bark 
that tempts the trackless ocean, The mighty energies of steam, first successfully applied to naviga- 
tion by our own Fulton, now speeds the flying car over the rail-ways of Europe, controlled and 
directed by the superior ingenuity of American skill. The exquisite invention of Daguerre, recent 
ag it, shall soon be returned to him from this western world, stripped of half its mechanical arrange- 
ments, and capable of a more ready and useful adaptation. ‘These instances, snatched at random 
from a multitade, prove that there is among our people a boldness and oniginality of invention, 
which cannot fail to secure great success in the liberal arts, when more favorable circumstances de- 
mand their more zealous cultivation, Even now the catalogue of American artists must be regard- 
ed with great respect when we read upon it such names as those of President West, Copley, Stuart, 
Allston, Newton, Harding, Cole, Greenough, Inman, and others, of whose talents my inferior 
knowledge will not permit me to pronounce an opinion, or whose modest worth I must not cause 
to blush, even by just praise, when I see them present. 


One more extract and we have done. It relates to a point which many will consider the most 
important in reference to the national advantages accruing from the cultivation of the fine arts, viz.; 
their economical value. We Americans ate too apt to undervalue what appears to be incapable 
of adding to the national wealth ; and this is one of the grounds of discouragement to all the orna- 
mental arts among us. In the following passage of his address, Dr. Bethune has clearly shown 
that an enlightened and liberal encouragement of the arts is of the greatest importance to us, on 
account of the increased value which they give to the products of mechanical ingenuity, and that 
their influence in increasing the national wealth is direct and indisputable. 


‘Our national enterprise, in pursuit of wealth, will also serve the cause of the liberal arts, when 
their value is better understood. A large portion of the population of Italy, and other countries of 
the old world, live upon the arts alone; and our artists, if properly encouraged, would, instead of 
being compelled, as many of them are, to reside abroad, induce the flow of wealth, the rewards of 
their skill, into their native land. There can be no multiplication of wealth so great as that which 
may be secured by the application of colors to a sheet of canvass, of the chisel to a block of stone, 
or of the graver to a plate of copper, when directed by the hand of genius. The colors which com- 
bined to make a master-piece, now worth a prince’s revenue, were originally purchased for a few 
dollars. A slight etching, by Rembrandt, sold at auction, a few years since, in London, for a hun- 
dred and twenty guineas; and the late William Carey, whose zeal for the arts expired only with 
his life, asserts, in his address to your association, that the copper plate on which Woollet engraved 
West’s Death of Wolfe, produced a gain of not less than fourteen thousand pounds. 

The influence of art upon necessary trades and manufactures is very valuable. ‘The more grace- 
fal forms are ever the more simple, useful, and even economical; and the most common articles of 
household service may be profitably modified after the lines of a true taste. It is the taste displayed 
in the colors and patterns of calicoes and ginghams, which urges their sale more than any compa- 
rative excellence of the fabrics ; and the country girl, who chooses her holiday dress, does an unwit- 
ting homage to the same genius the amateur admires in the finished picture. The cabinet maker, 
who judiciously copies most from the antique, will find the most ready demand for his furniture, 
even from those who never dream of being indebted to liberal art ; and many an industrious mecha- 
nic, who has spent hard labor upon good mahogany, and wonders why his ware lingers upon his 
hands, might find the secret of his ill-success in a disproportioned panel, a stumpy column, or a 
spindle leg. It is well known, that skilful artists are employed by the manufacturers of useful arti- 
cles in Europe, to suggest their forms and embellishments. Wedgewood, a Staffordshire potter, 
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secured an unrivalled pre-eminence for his earthen-ware, by his fortunate engagement of young 
Flayman to his vessels. The artist, thus introduced to notice, afterwards became the most 
and sculptor of modern times; but not before he had made the fortune of his early 
‘on, and ved the trade of England immeasurably ; so that it may with truth be said, that 
the same genius, which has illustrated the sublime Homer and the pure Euripides, turned the clay 
of Staffordshire into more than gold. Our manufactures need such an influence from art more 
than any thing else, and a liberal and far-sighted patronage of artists would soon render it unneces- 
sary, in the judgment of all, to strain the constitution for the enactment of protective tariffs. 


Our copious extracts from Dr. Bethune’s Address have rendered any encomium upon the fine 
taste, the elegant language, the felicitous classical allusions, and, above all, the sound doctrine, 
which every where characterize its pages, wholly superfluous. Under the auspices of such advo- 
cates, American art must flourish. 


Greyslaer: A Romance of the Mohawk. By the author of « A Winter in the West” and “ Wild 
Scenes in the Forest and Prairie.” New York, Harper and Brothers, 1840. 


Mr. Hoffman has chosen Tryon county and its neighborhood, during the stirring times of the 
revolution, as the scene of his novel; and we think he has shown much judgment in the choice. 
Respecting his management of the character of Brant, who plays a conspicuous part in the story, 
We are not quite so clear. Brant was, undoubtedly, an intelligent man. Some of his writings and 
acts evince considerable knowledge of the principles of justice and humanity. Nevertheless, he 
gave ordeis for the destruction of women and children taken in war. Now, a man who does this, 
be he black, white, or red, is an utter barbarian—a savage to his heart’s core ; and therefore a very 
unsuitable hero of romance, whatever historians, biographers, or novel writers may advance to the 
contrary. In the delineation of forest scenes, Mr. Hoffman excels; and in the conduct of his story 
he sustains the reader’s interest very cleverly. 

His backwoodsmen are rather more naturally characterized than those of some other popular 
novelists ; and they are not such intolerable bores as some that we could mention. We like, more- 
over, the lively and stirring character of the narrative. “ Action” seems to be Mr. Hoffman’s motto; 
and we must say, commend us to the novel writer who gives us much action and no more dialogue 
or speech-making than seems absolutely necessary “to the business of the piece.” Fiction, to be 
interesting, should be written on dramatic principles ; and the essence of the drama is action. 


The History of the French Revolution, by M. A. Thiers. Translated with Notes and Ilustrations 
from the most Authentic Sources, by Frederick Shoberl. In Three Volumes, Carey and Hart, 
Philadelphia. 

The publication of this work has excited a great sensation in Europe, and the best authorities 
unite in bestowing unqualified praise upon M. Thiers’ labors. The Philadelphia edition is fully 
equal to the London issue, and valuable plates grace each volume. We shall probably give a 
lengthy notice of this production in our next number. 


The Works of Lord Byron, complete in Eight Volumes. Carey and Hart, Philadelphia. 


This is, undoubtedly, the best edition of Byron and most splendid specimen of book printing that 
has appeared in the United States. It is peculiarly adapted for illustrations, and the publishers 
merit the thanks of all bibliographers for incurring an unusual expense, at this dull season, in the 
production of the indispensable addition to all libraries, great or small. 





